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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

ONGRESS is warming up to its work, with the help of a thermo- 
meter in the nineties. Honorable members who wasted a good 
part of the winter in social gayeties, begin to wonder when they will be 
at liberty for the seashore or the mountains ; and although now and then 
a part of the public time is spent in personal recriminations, there is a 
growing impatience with whatever detracts from attention to the public 
business. It is said that it will be possible to adjourn by the roth or the 

15th of July ; but this is far from certain. 

One effect of the hurry will be of course the postponement of much 
needed legislation. Thus, the proposal to erect a proper building for 
the Congressional Library is laid on the shelf for another year. The 
building ought to have been in readiness five years ago. ‘lhe present 
accommodations for this magnificent and growing collection are so in- 
adequate, that great masses of books have to be piled on the floors or in 
any corner that can be found for them. Books thus stored cannot fail 
to deteriorate in value more rapidly than if they were properly arranged 
on shelves. Unfortunately it is only the minority of Congressmen who 
feel any need for such a library, or see any necessity of having it so 
arranged as to be available for their use. They either should repeal the 
law which exacts a copy of every American book, or should see that the 
books thus secured are disposed of in a proper manner. 

Two other measures of urgent importance are likely to be laid over. 
One of these is the bill to establish a Post Office Savings Bank System. 
The other is the bill to enact a national system of procedure in bank- 
ruptcy. The latter has been under debate in the Senate, where Mr. 
Hoar tries to impress on his colleagues the real merits of Judge Low- 
ELL’S bill, but meets with much opposition from the Senatorial com- 
mittee, which reported a much vaguer and less practical measure. The 
passage of a national law on the subject is at least as important as any 
proposal which has been before this Congress, with the exception of the 
Revision of the Tariff, and the reduction of Internal Taxation. 





THE Senate disposed of the Bank Charter Bill on the 21st by adopt- 
ing it with three amendments. The most important of these was Mr. 
SHERMAN’S unobjectionable plan to refund a part of Mr. WinDom’s con- 
tinued bonds at three per cent., by giving those who accept the lower 
rate of interest the pledge that their bonds shall be paid off the last. 
This and one other, meant to prevent the over-certification of checks, 
have been adopted by the House, while an amendment by Senator BEcK 
concerning gold certificates, has been refused concurrence. On the 
whole, this result is gratifying. The bill is one much needed ; it has 
been drawn carefully ; it has been improved on in its passage; it soon 
will be a law. It still leaves on the national banking system some of 
the worst features which deface it. But better legislation than this we 
hardly could have expected at present. 





THE debate on the Internal Revenue bill was very spirited in the 
House, lasting through several days. Of course the speeches were not 
all on the heights of wisdom. A few Southern members talked as 
though the salvation of the country depended on the complete removal 
of the tax from whiskey and tobacco; and a few Free Traders aired 
their discontent with the removal of taxation from native rather than for- 
eign industries. There was a good deal of discontent with the smallness 
of the reductions proposed ; and the vote on an amendment to relieve 
tobacco entirely of national taxation showed that if the opponents of the 
system had concentrated their forces on that point from the first, they 
would have succeeded. After all, Congress has left this question of the 
surplus for some future settlement. There is no possibility of any sweep- 
ing reduction in import duties, such as will relieve the Treasury of its 
excess of income ; and if the taxes on whiskey and tobacco are to con- 








tinue—which seems likely as regards both and certain as regards whiskey 
—some well-considered plan must be devised for a better distribution of 
our national income. 





THE banks came up again in the House during the discussion of the 
bill to reduce the taxation in the Internal Revenue system. Among the 
taxes to be abolished are that on banking-capital and the stamp-duty on 
checks. In the course of the debate it appeared that, of the tax on 
capital, by far the greater part is paid by those banks which are not in- 
cluded in the national system. Yet how often, during the past ten 
years, have we heard the incidence of this tax pleaded as a reason for 
extending or continuing favors to the national banks! We are glad that 
the tax is to go. It removes one of the complicating elements, which 
help to prevent a fair estimate of the uses of our banking system. And, 
therefore, we are glad of the defeat of the proposal to relieve the State 
banks of it, while permitting it to continue in the national banks. 





THERE have been two bills before Congress with reference to regu- 
lating immigration. The bill to regulate the accommodations furnished 
to steerage passengers on their way to this country, is already before the 
President for his signature. It is much better in its intentions, than in 
its actual provisions. Miss O’Brien has shown clearly enough that 
there is great need of further legislative interference in this matter, to 
secure decency and a proper maintenance for passengers of this class. 
But the steerage passengers bill would make demands upon the steam- 
ship lines, which would force them to increase greatly the cost of a pas- 
sage. Besides some of its provisions are drawn so loosely, as to fail 
entirely of their purpose. Mr. ARTHUR has decided to hear the repre- 
sentatives of the steamship lines, before deciding as to his signature of 
the bill. We hope he will veto it, with suggestions as to what is needed 
in such legislation. 





Tue bill to levy head-money on the immigrants for the maintenance . 
of Commissioners of Emigration and the like purposes, has got into a 
tangle in the House, through some mistake as to its identity. That the 
measure actually prepared by the Committee of Commerce differed 
somewhat from that passed by the House is evident; but no more so 
than that Mr. REAGAN, who reported it, by request of another member, 
did so in perfect good faith. The bill as passed contained no objection- 
able features, and in view of the necessity for prompt action, it might 
have been allowed to continue before the Senate. But the House voted 
to recall it, and an irate member of the Committee labored to make a 
scandal out of an oversight. 





YESTERDAY CHARLES GUITEAU expiated with his life the crime of 
murdering President GARFIELD. His counsel left no stone unturned to 
save him. After a vain appeal to the Supreme Court of the District, a 
writ of habeas corpus was sought from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Then the President and Cabinet were besieged, and after delib- 
eration decided that they would not interfere. Last of all, Mr. ARTHUR 
was approached personally, by petitioners who urged their belief in the 
man’s insanity. The President seems to have given patient and cour- 
teous attention to all that could be said in behalf of the exercise of 
executive clemency. But he has the approval of all, save a very few, of 
the American people in his decision not to interpose. After all, the 
man’s trial turned upon just this question. Expert testimony was heard 
amply on both sides. Every circumstance that could be alleged to show 
the criminal out of his mind to the extent of irresponsibility, was brought 
forward. No new facts were alleged after his conviction. But the jury 
decided him guilty on the ground that he was not irresponsible. Either 
new evidence or something far stronger than a doubt of the verdict 
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would have been required to justify the President in taking any other 
action than he did. 

In England in such cases the mode of procedure is much simp! 
The only chance of redress or escape, after the verdict g 
and the sentence pronounced, is through the Home Secretary. But the 
only recognized ground for interference is the discovery of new evidence. 
The executive accepts the action of the court as final, unless the prose- 
cuting attorney or the judge makes representations in the prisoner’s 
favor. 


er. 
has been given 


Hon. Cuartes O’ NEILL must be a statesman of much greater influ- 
ence in Washington, than the local estimate of him in Philadelphia 
would have led us to suspect. 
secure the passage of a bill appropriating one hundred millions of dol- 
lars in fifteen minutes, and without debate or division. 
what Mr. O’ NEILL seems to have done, June 19th, with the supplemen- 
tary Pension Bill. It is said that he had hard work in ‘‘ fixing things”’ 
before hand so as to make the vote possible; but when he actually re- 
ported the measure, both sides were afraid to open their mouths, lest 
their opposition should make political capital for the other side. If 
the claim-agents and bounty-jumpers of the District do not do something 
handsome towards paying Mr. O’NEILL’s election expenses, there is no 
such thing as gratitude left in human bosoms. 

This will give the Senate an opportunity to prove its usefulness. If 
it passes this measure,’then the existence of a second body in the 
national legislature is an absurdity. 


What other member of the House could 


3ut this is just 





THE Star Route cases are proceeding admirably, so far as concerns 
evidence of the gross and criminal abuses which have characterized con- 
tracts of this class. But it is found not so easy to bring home to Mr. 
Brapy the charge of criminal collusion in these cases. He shelters him- 
self behind the petition for ‘‘ acceleration’’ of routes, which came to 
him from persons living in the districts to be benefited; and Judge 
WyLIk, although at first inclined to hold him responsible, seems now to 
incline to the view that these petitions were his sufficient warrant for his 
acts. In truth, nothing is harder than to prove a conspiracy ; and the 
counsel for the defence, with their usual cleverness, are taking every ad- 
vantage of this difficulty. 

One inference from the trial is that the methods of the Post Office 
should be changed. All such questions as those which Mr. Brapy de- 
cided in his Washington office. s}\ould be referred to responsible agents 
similar to those employed by the British Post-Office. They should be 
required to visit, inspect and report in detail on every proposal to 
enlarge the accommodations furnished by the service. 


THE strikes are still a feature of the times, and continue to be char- 
acterized by a general abstention from acts of violence. 
men appear determined to give no occasion to their enemies. The 
most serious extension of the strikes has been that of the freight handlers 
in the great depots in New York, Jersey City and Boston. ‘The war of 
rates has left every great railroad with a depleted treasury. Their work- 
men ask—with the general support of public opinion—that their wages 
be raised to meet the increased cost of living. ‘The present rate of pay 
is seventeen cents an hour, for work which is both severe and irregular ; 
and they are asking twenty cents. But as matters stand, the companies 
find it nearly impossible to pay this. Their costly game of brag, which 
forced them to cease buying iron and steel, has made them unable to do 
justice to their workmen. 
strikes in the iron and coal trades, they now have a strike of their own 
to deal with. 

When we shall have secured a proper regulation of the railway sys- 
tem by law, not only will wars of rates be impossible, but the possibility 
of the recurrence of strikes among the workmen will be much more 
remote. It will be required that every contract for labor of this kind 
shall require a three months’ notice from either side before it can be ter- 
minated. ‘The public interests demand: this sort of security from both 


The working- | 
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THE reports concerning the crops of the country, watched with so 
much anxiety, undoubtedly make a very favorable average, up to this 
There is no doubt of the general safety of the wheat, and that 
the yield everywhere will be a large one. Throughout the South, up to 
the latitude of the Ohio River, the harvests are over, or—in the northern 
section of this district—actually in progress, so that the result is well 
ascertained. Bad weather, it is true, might still interfere with the har- 
vests in the Western and North-western States, for Minnesota and Da- 
kota will not cut their Spring wheat for several weeks ; but this is a 
The corn crop everywhere is backward, 


time. 


danger not seriously feared. 


but in gencral has been doing well for the past three weeks. Most of 
the reports show a growing hopefulness in regard to it. A dispatch from 


St. Paul, on Wednesday, says corn shows ‘‘ remarkable improvement,’’ 
and that out of fifty reports just received from the southern section of 
the State, only four or five speak unfavorably of it. In Nebraska, a 
Lincoln dispatch, also of the 28th, says it is the general opinion that 
‘¢much more corn will be raised this year than ever before.’’ 

Altogether, in spite of the wet weather in May, and of recent severe 
injuries by local tornadoes, the two great cereal crops of the West must 
be set down as promising very well, and giving assurance of large yields. 
The cotton, in the South, is somewhat less forward than it should be at 
this season, but promises an average crop, at least, and, with favorable 
weather, a large one. 


THE circular sent out by the Congressional Campaign Committee to 
the office-holders, has been the theme of the week. It is safe to say that 
if Mr. Hussey had foreseen the hubbub it was to raise, he would either 
have withheld 11, or would have couched it in very different terms. At 
the same time, it must be said that Mr. PENDLETON and his Democratic 
friends in and out of the Senate are indiscreet in making the circular the 
ground of partisan harangues, in which the record of the Republican 
party is contrasted with that of the Democracy. It was very easy in- 
deed for the Republicans to meet and reply to that kind of talk. That 
the Democrats are opposed to assessments for the benefit of the Repub- 
lican party, we did not need to be told. That they are opposed to 
them in every shape and for every purpose, or that they have turned 
their backs on the spoils system in any of its leading features, has yet to 
be proved by their works. Certainly wherever they have obtained loca} 
control, they have been working the ‘‘ machine’’ with as much vigor as 
have tie Republicans in national politics. Twice since this question 
was fairly before the country, they have contested the Presidency, but 


| without once giving the office-holders any pledge of continuance, such 


| asked, but never was given. 


as might have induced them to relax their efforts or cease their contribu- 
tions to the Republican cause. Had either Mr. TILDEN or Mr. Han- 
cock become President, there would have been wholesale removals to 
make room for hungry Democrats. A pledge that there would have 
been no removals except for incompetence or malfeasance would have 
rallied thousands of votes to the Democratic cause. That pledge was 
The rank and file of the party believe, 
with the Texas delegate to the Chicago convention, that the offices are 


| just what the fight is for. 


It is not specially with the Democracy, but with the aroused con- 
science of the general public, that the HuBBeELt circular comes into col- 
lision. It is with the voters who “‘ belong to’’ no party, but have acted 
with either, and where suffrages carry elections as they preponderate to 
the side which seems to have the best case. That large and increasing 
central body of voters have been waking up to the iniquity of the whole 


| system, of which this assessment business is only an offshoot ; and we 


Besides being the indirect causes of the | 


sides, to prevent such obstructions of traffic as have occurred in the New | 


York freight yards. As it is, the shippers of freight should test the re- 
sponsibility -of the railroads for delay by making a case before the 
courts. 


believe that they will vote against every party until they find one which 
will put down this systematic corruption. 


WHILE the judgment of outside observers generally, as to the character 
of the Republican movement in Pennsylvania, commonly called ‘‘In- 
dependent,”’ is gratifvingly just, there are a few who do not seem to 
comprehend that it is other than a matter of ‘‘grievances,’’ or of 
personal differences, or of contest over Federal appointments. So 
serious a lack of insight is of course cause for regret, and in some cases, 


| as for instance that of the Hartford Courant, it seems worth while to 


make an effort at enlightenment. That journal, aiming apparently at a 
treatment of the case which shall be at once profound and fair, says that 
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‘the regulars cannot afford to i nore the 1:dependents nor the fact that 
they have hid just cause for complaint. On the other hand the in- 
dependents c:nnot afford to scem to take the position of sceking to 
destroy the party becatise of hatred fur one man, or because of personal 
grudges or grievances.’’ ‘This shows the Hartford journal to be very 
much muddled. The Independent movement in Pennsylvania is one 
for the liberation of the Republican party from ‘‘ boss’’ control and 
‘‘machine’’ rule, and for the overthrow of such abuses of the public 
service as appear in the assessment circulars of Mr. HuppBe.y and Mr. 
Cooper, and the peddling of ‘‘patronage’’ put into Mr. CAMERON’S 
hands by Mr. ArtHur. The Independents conceive that there are 
principles at stake in both these matters, and they propose to maintain 
those principles. They have established freedom of party action, and 
they advocate reform in the public service. They don’t want to 
‘« destroy the party,’’ but to regenerate it, and if the Courant can see 
nothing in the questions at issue but ‘‘ hatred for one 1an,’’ and ‘ per- 
sonal grudges or grievances,’’ it must have a very obscure and feeble 
comprehension of what is really the Republican party’s reason for being. 
In an article elsewhere we have discussed this subject more at length, 
and to it we invite the attention of the Courant. 





UNEASINEsS in Republican circles, either inside of Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere, as to ‘‘ what is involved ’’ in the election of 1882, in this 
State, in the way of the apportionment bills, may safely be allayed. 
The next Legislature will not have a Democratic majority in the Senate, 
for the simple reason that out of the twenty-five Senators holding over 
the Democrats now have but five, and must, therefore, to get a major- 


ity, elect twenty-one out of the twenty-five new Senators—an utter. 


impossibility. The Senate is safely Republican. The House is, no 
doubt, in some danger; but it need not be lost, if those who direct 
the movements of the Stalwart column will display a judicious spirit of 
fairness and moderation. Such a temper as was manifested in the gen- 
eral caucus of the recent convention, by some of the delegates, notably 
Mr. WILLIAM Bunn, would of course have the effect, if cafried into the 
canvass, of so embittering local politics as to destroy Republican strength 
in closely contested counties, and so give away the House majority. 


Ir is apparent, however, and worth mentioning in this connection, 
that influences are continually brought to bear to induce Governor 
Hovr to call an extra session of the present Legislature, in order to have 
the apportionment bills (there are now three to be disposed of—the 
Congressional, Judicial, and Legislative,) passed by a Republican ma- 
jority in both Houses. What would be the total outcome of such a 
session no one could prophesy with entire confidence, but it might be 
depended on, we think, that no very ‘‘ Stalwart’’ bills, gerrymandering 
for the advantage of some of the perennial candidates whom the people 
are inclined to leave at home, would be likely to pull through. Both 
the Senate and the House would be found, when they had assembled, to 
have a very large infusion of Independent force, and to be no more 
tractable in ‘‘ machine’’ traces than when they approached the subject 
of the United States Senatorship, eighteen months ago. If it is desired 
by the Stalwart managers to have their apportionment bills, of the 
BILLINGSLEY order, treated and disposed of by a Legislature that set 
aside Mr. OLIvER and Mr. Beaver, and elected Mr. MircHeELL, they 
should, of course, persevere in their efforts to influence the Governor 
toward calling a special session. 

CoNCERNING the action of General BEAveR (now the candidate on 
Mr. CaMERON’s ticket for Governor of Pennsylvania) in his capacity of 
delegate to the Chicago Convention of 1880, there has been and is likely 
to be a good deal of inquiry. General Braver was one of the “‘ 306”’ 
delegates who voted throughout for the renomination of General Grant, 
and he forwarded as far as lay in his power that conspiracy which had 
been formed a few months before to control the Presidential succession 
by a solid vote, under the “unit rule,’’ of the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, in combination with the delegates sent from 
the South. It has been denied that in this course he disregarded the 
voice of the people of his district, as well as of the State, and he has 
himself made some public expression which is construed as a further 
denial. The facts, however, are very plain, and admit of no doubt. 
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It had been shown by numerous and earnest expressions in the Republi- 
can newspapers of the district which General BEAVER in part represented, 
(containing the counties of Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Mifflin, 
and Union,) and by the adoption of formal resolutions in conventions, 
meetings of committees, conferences, etc., that the Republicans were 
strongly in favor of the nomination of Mr. BLaine. In Centre county, 
where Mr. BEAVER lives, the vote of the county committee, when 
choosing delegates to the State Convention, stood twenty for BLAINE, 
to five for all others. When the delegates from the six counties met at 
Harrisburg, at the time of the State Convention, to confer and suggest 
who should represent the district at Chicago, they chose General BEAVER 
and Mr. Brostus, (not the Mr. Brosius now on the CAMERON State 
ticket, but another and different person,) and accompanied this designa- 
tion with a resolution, almost unanimously adopted, instructing both 
their delegates to support Mr. BLaine. This -was entirely in accord 
with the popular demand of the district, as already described, and 
though there is no evidence that Mr. Beaver ‘‘ pledged himself,’’ as 
has been charged, to obey the resolution, there is evidence to show that 
some of his friends gave assurances that he would do so, and that he per- 
fectly understcod—as, indeed, he could not fail to do—the almost 
unanimous desire of the people of the district. His course at Chicago, 
however, disregarded them completely. He accepted the position of 
chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation in the GRANT interest, and 
became one of the ‘‘ 306’’ who have received, or are entitled to re- 
ceive, the celebrated bronze medals. His colleague, Mr. Brosius, it 
ought to be added, took the other course, and followed the instructions 
voted by the people whom he represented. 


THE political situation in Pennsylvania, interesting as it is, has its 
equal, easily, in that of Tennessee. The Democratic convention of that 
State met in Nashville on Wednesday of last week,—an immense body, 
containing nearly fourteen hundred delegates. The question of paying 
or further repudiating part of the State debt was again in issue, and 
under the cry of ‘low tax,’’ it proved that the repudiation wing had 
secured a majority of the body, thus reversing the situation of 1880. In 
the convention of that year, the ‘‘ State Credit’’ Democrats had a ma- 
jority, and the repudiating faction bolted, (the Republicans electing, by 
consequence, their candidate for Governor and almost a majority of the 
Legislature,) but this time, the repudiationists being in control, the 
‘State Credit’’ element were obliged to withdraw,—which, to their 
credit, they did, under the lead of Senator BarLey and General Jack- 
SON, and others. ‘The action of the majority is wonderfully and ama- 
zingly discreditable ; nothing but the apparent success of Mahoneism 
in Virginia can account for a course so destitute of principle. In 1880, 
the convention resolved against repudiation,. but in favor of asking a 
compromise from the State’s creditors, and making such terms as they 
were willing to concede. This was not high ground, it is true, for the 
State was able to pay its debts in full, as a speaker at the convention of 
the withdrawing delegates emphatically declared last week, but it was 
the highest that could secure support from any considerable number of 
the Democratic voters at that time. Following the line thus indicated, 
the Legislature passed an act agreeing with the holders of the bonds to 
pay sixty per cent. of the principal, with interest, hereafter, at a pro- 
gressing rate of three, four, five and six per cent. per annum. With 
this heavy scaling, it was presumed that no efforts of unprincipled dema- 
gogues to ride into power with the cry of ‘‘low tax’’ could have a 
further chance of success, and the settlement was commonly supposed 
to be final. ‘The movement now, however, sanctioned by the great ma- 
jority of the convention that met at Nashville, is to take off ten per cent. 
more, and give new bonds for but fifty per cent. of the face of the debt, 
(except a small portion, called ‘‘ the debt proper,’’ which is to be paid 
in full,) and promise interest progressively at three per cent. 


THE ‘‘ State Credit’’ conference, which contained about two hundred 
of the delegates from the general convention, but whose action was sym- 
pathized with by others, no doubt, who did not openly join the bolt, 
adopted a declaration sustaining the sixty per cent. compromise, already 
made, appointed a committee to prepare an address to the people, and 
called a new convention, to meet at Nashville on the 11th of August, 
for the nomination of a State ticket. This wing of the Democrats 
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appears to be ably led, and undoubtedly contains not the ‘‘ Bourbons,’’ 
as in Virginia, but the more liberal and progressive men of the party. 
What the outcome, at election time, will be it is now too soon to de- 
termine, but it is an extremely satisfactory feature of the situation that 
the Republicans are positively and steadily on the right side 
of the great question. They have steered clear of the repudiation 
rock, and are in favor of maintaining the sixty per cent. agree- 
ment. One consequence of this is that they are able to maintain their 
organization, instead of being swallowed up in the maw of Mahoneism, or 
some other gross devourer, and to make the promise of exerting in their 
State an honorable and just influence in public affairs. Senator BAILEY 
appears to be doing a good work in his party, and to deserve much 
the same praise that is accorded to Senator MITCHELL, in Pennsylvania, 
for having the courage to take an independent and manly course, in 
spite of the party ‘‘machine.’’ Such action is in wonderful contrast 
to the tricky, unprincipled, and reckless methods of men whose only 
object is control, and who throw aside all considerations of principle 
in order to clutch it. 





Tue Democrats of Pennsylvania, at their Convention on Wednesday, 
nominated for Governor Mr. Ropert E. Pattison, the present Con- 
troller of the City of Philadelphia. This is a distinct triumph for the 
Young Democracy. Mr. PaTTIson is known as a representative of the 
Reform element in his party, and he has antagonized, at a number of 
points, the old-fashioned and narrow partisanship which distinguishes 
the Bourbon wing. How far this fact may affect the support given him 
is a political uncertainty, but we shall be surprised if it does not prove 
that the factional feeling against him in Philadelphia has made it some- 
what easier to negotiate for Democratic votes for General BEAVER—the 
plan adopted, with sufficient success, by the managers of General BaiLy’s 
canvass, a year ago. Mr. PaTTISON was elected Controller, in 1877, in 
the general Republican defeat of that year, but in 1880, he was re- 
elected by the aid of the votes of a large body of Republicans, who 
took this method of testifying their appreciation of his courage and 
fidelity as a public officer. The majority for General GARFIELD, in 
Philadelphia, was 20,883, but Mr. Parrison had, on the other hand, 
13,593 majority, showing that over 17,000 Republicans must have sup- 
ported him. In the present situation of affairs, however, these voters 
are not likely to leave the Republican banner. They find in the nom- 
ination of Mr. SrEwarT the best representative of their views and pur- 
poses, and they will leave Mr. Pattison to the support of his own party, 
intending, so far as may be in their power, to make the contest in Penn- 
sylvania, this year, one between the real Republican ticket, headed by 
Mr. StEwaRT, and the Democratic ticket. It isno part of their business 
to help Mr. Pattison; they are not in the field for that purpose ; it és 
their object to regenerate and re-establish their own party, so that it 
may be available for good government and worthy uses. 

The other nominations, besides Mr. Pattison, are CHAUNCEY F. 
Biack, of York county, for Lieutenant-Governor ; Sitas M. Criark, of 
Indiana, for Judge of the Supreme Court ; J. Smmpson Arrica, of Hunt- 
ingdon, for Secretary of Internal Affairs; and Mortimer F. E.uiott, 
of Tioga county, for Congressman-at-Large. This is, in all respects, a 
creditable ticket. 
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Tue platform adopted by the Democratic Convention is commend- 
ably brief, and certainly very forcible. Some of its expressions are 
notable—as, for instance, the condemnation of repudiation, which we 
commend to a general perusal in Tennessee, as well as Virginia, the 
latter State being the locality for which it was probably most distinctly 
intended. The platform in full is as follows : 


THE Democratic party of Pennsylvania, holding fast to the faith that all power not 
delegated by the Constitution is reserved to the States and the people, upholding the 
sanctity of personal liberty, the security of private property and the right of local self- 
government, demanding honesty and economy in the administration of the govern. 
ment and the enforcement of all the provisions of the Constitution by the Legislature 
and the Courts of the Commonwealth, declaring against monopolies and in sympathy 
with labor, seeking its protection, and in favor of the industrial interests of Pennsyl- 
vania, at this time do solemnly protest against evils which the policy and practices of 
the Republican party and the insolence of its long possession of office have thus 
brought upon the country; therefore, 

First. We do protest against what is called the Boss system and also the plunder- 
ing of officecholders by assessments of money for political purposes. Public offices are 





the property of no party, but are open to every citizen, honest, capable and faithful to 
the Constitution, qualifications which Jefferson declared were the requisites for office ; 
Second. We protest against the spoils system.. It is a prostitution of the offices of the 
people so that they become the mere perquisites of the politicians; Z%zva. We de- 
nounce all repudiation, State and Federal, because it is dishonest and destructive of 
that public morality upon which are founded the existence and perpetuity of our free 
institutions. It shonld be made odious, and the politician that aids it and abets it with 
office deserves public condemnation; /ourth, We denounce spoliation of the State 
Treasury and imraunity by pardon of those convicted of crimes whose acts are flagrant 
subversions of official trusts and wrongs done the people; /7/#k. We believe the Re- 
publican party, as now organized and controlled, is based on fraud, force and corrup- 
tion, and there can be no hope of true reform except by the force of the ballot-box 
excluding it from place and power; Stx¢4. The Democratic party demands of the 
Legislature an honest, just and true apportionment; Seventh. Upon these declarations 
we invite the co-operation of all honest citizens who, with us, desire the re-establish- 
ment of honest government. 





THE new constitution of New York contains a very sensible provision 
authorizing the Governor to veto separate items in appropriation bills, 
while approving the rest. This has generally been a dead letter; but 
Governor CorRNELL has exercised this discretion very judiciously. In 
1880 he vetoed wholesale. In 1881 the appropriation bill was very 
moderate and needed little pruning. This year about half of it has been 
exscinded by the Governor, with the general applause of the people of 
the State. 

It is expected that Mr. CorNELL will be the Republican nominee for 
Governor. His rather ambiguous position during the progress of the 
ConkLinG fight has commended him to the support of the Independents, 
while Mr. ConKLING seems to have made up his mind that nothing is to 
be gained by fighting him. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. 
CorNnELL defaced his record during the present session by a dicker with 
Mr. JoHN KELty. That of itself cannot fail to alienate from him the 
support of the best class of Republican voters. 





THE Democrats and the Greenbackers of Maine both have renomi- 
nated Gov. Plaisted. We hardly can suppose this compliment due to 
admiration of his career as Governor. He has done little else than 
squabble with the Council. Nor can it be due to an unqualified admi- 
ration of his financial principles. The Democrats repudiate these in 
nominating him, declaring themselves the friends of hard money. Evi- 
dently it is ‘‘ Anything to win.’’ The SoLon CuasE wing of the Green- 
back party repudiate their alliance. The Temperance people have 
decided to support the Republican ticket, as the platform suits them. 





Tue returns from Iowa show that the Prohibition Amendment has 
been carried by a handsome majority. The cities generally seem to have 
voted against it; but the cities of Iowa do not contain a very large pro- 
portion of the population. The State is rural and agricultural, with no 
great development of manufacturing interests. The country districts are 
settled chiefly by people of New England stock, with a sprinkling of 
German. The field is more favorable for such an experiment, than any 
other in the country. The measure of success which has been attained 
in Maine, is the least which may be expected from Prohibition in Iowa. 
A large part of the population will grow up to manhood, without seeing 
even the outside of a place in which liquor issold. Butin the city there 
will be more or less open evasion. Thirsty citizens will organize clubs, 
and order their liquor from Chicago, not for sale but for distribution. 
Hotels will keep their supply under lock and key in a back cellar, and 
low rum-shops will sell in defiance of the law. But no such law ever will 
receive the united and hearty support of the whole public opinion of the 
State ; and it is at least questionable how far a majority have the right 
to impose their will upon a minority in such a matter. 





THE California Democrats have taken a new departure in nominating 
for Governor a gentleman of no political experience and pronounced 
anti-monopoly principles. General RosEcRANS secured the coveted re- 
nomination to Congress ; but we are much mistaken if his chances of a 
re-election have been improved by the war which he and his friends have 
been waging on Mr. GaRFIELD’s memory. It has helped, among other 
things, to recall to the country the wretched figure he made at Chicka- 
mauga. 

It is proposed in some quarters that the Republicans of Missouri 
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should remain quiescent, and leave the field to the Greenbackers. The 
experience of the party in Alabama and Mississippi is not favorable to 
that line of action. 





TuaT some kind of separation between England and Ireland is in 
the immediate future seems to be felt on all hands. The number of 
those who venture to contemplate the possibility of such a result, is in- 
creasing with every moment. Formerly, one or two Radicals alone 
ventured to suggest that this also was an open question, and that the 
union, after all, was nothing but an act of Parliament. But not a year 
ago, the Administration was disposed to treat the public discussion of 
such proposals for separation as a misdemeanor. ‘‘ Ireland for the 
Irish ’’ is no new cry, but the echoes it is finding in England are a 
novelty. It is now felt that England cannot govern Ireland without 
Irish codperation, and that the Irish will not codperate in any govern- 
ment exerted from London through the Dublin Castle. The proposal of 
such legislation as Mr. GLADSTONE is now forcing through the Commons, 
is itself a confession that English rule in Ireland is a complete failure. 
The police are to be made omnipotent in their control of the channels 
for the expression of public opinion. Not only agrarian offences, but 
even charges of treason, are to be tried before three judges and without 
a jury. Life in Dublin is to be assimilated to life in war and as speedily 
as may be, with the certainty of driving the people to secret association 
against their rulers. The new law can do nothing but deepen and widen 
—if that be possible—the breach between the two countries. 





Tuat Mr. TREVELYAN means well by Ireland, is evidenced by his 
continued release of persons committed to prison under Mr. ForsTER’S 
vigorous rule. Mr. CLirForD LLoyn’s victims are the most numerous. 
When Gen. BuTLER threatened to treat the secessionist women of New 
Orleans as loose characters, if they persisted in insulting their country’s 
flag, there was a fierce outcry of indignation from the ruling classes in 
England. It isto be remembered that no Southern woman was sub- 
jected to any indignity under that order. But Mr. Ltoyp sent to jail a 
number of women and girls, of unimpeached character and good social 
position, under an obsolete medizval statute which authorized the treat- 
ment of women as strumpets, in case they took part in public affairs. 
And the circles which bewept the women of New Orleans, had not a 
word of sympathy for the women of Galway. 





THE last of the bubble companies is one of Irish landlords to take 
up lands from which Irish tenants have been evicted, and to cultivate 
these for the joint benefit of the owners and the association. They have 
subscribed already one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds as a 
guarantee fund, and mean to raise five times this sum besides. We see 
little likelihood of handsome dividends for such a venture. To farm 
land in the face of an excited people and with the labor of the country 
organized for more than passive resistance, never can be a profitable pro- 
ceeding. ‘The new company will need a company of troops to protect 
their possessions on every farm, and a suit of chain-armor for every plow- 
man. Of course, the Irish people are already excited over the organiza- 
tion. This is not wonderful, when almost every day we read of decisions 
in the courts such as that which this week turns two thousand people out 
of house and home in one Irish neighborhood. 





ENGLAND finds it necessary, as mentioned a week ago in THE AMERI- 
CAN, to attempt to draw her troops for the Egyptian exigency from India, 
and negotiations for them have been in progress there. Very few, it is 
evident, can be spared from home, and an ‘ embarkation”’ of a couple 
of hundreds in England is all that we observe has been chronicled. It 
is notable that the rendezvous of the fleet has been, not at Cyprus, but 
at Crete. The former island, Lord BEACONSFIELD’s famous acquisition, 
is worthless for the purposes for which it was most eulogized. Its one 
harbor, Famagosta, is filled to the depth of sixteen feet or so with the 
city’s sewage discharge, that for ages has been emptied into it. 








THE MOTIVES OF THE INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 
N a speech made at Harrisburg, and referred to by Mr. STEWART 
if in his speech at Pittsburg, Gen. BEAVER made a promise which 
the Independents want him to keep. He promised that the 
' motives which govern the Independents in their present movement 





would be made public. If the General has anything to tell the 
public on this head, we hope that he will not keep it to himself. 
For our part, as Independents, we shall not cease to urge upon him 
the duty of publicity in this matter. The Independent cause has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by it. It may lose some- 
thing by the secret circulation of slanders, such as Mr. STEWART 
set at rest by his manly words at Pittsburg. It can lose nothing 
by having the daylight let in upon every recent chapter of our 
political history. 

Though not exactly by way of anticipating Gen. BEAVER’s ter- 
rible disclosures, we mean to say something of “ the motives which 
govern the Independents in their present movement.” We do not 
suppose we shall be so happy as to coincide with Mr. BEAVER’s 
account of the matter; but we believe that we have much better 
facilities for getting at the truth, as having had an inside relation 
to the movement from its very inception. 

I. Among the foremost motives to independency in Pennsylvania, 
we place political self-respect. For more than a decade past, the 
good name of the Commonwealth has been dragged in the dust. 
It has been spoken of as a State whose people followed their leaders 
as a flock of sheep follow their bell-wether. Other States were 
supposed to possess character and opinion. It would be necessary 
to pay some regard to what their people thought, in drafting plat- 
forms and making nominations. But it was assumed that Penn- 
sylvania was owned and mastered by the few men who spoke for 
her, and who cast her votes as the demands of “ practical politics” 
might seem to dictate. 


It was everywhere recognized that nowhere in America had the 
«“ Boss” system taken such root as among us. In very few of our 
States has this wretched parasite fastened itself upon the Republi- 
can party. In Massachusetts, it was cast off in its very inception. 
In New York, Mr. ConkLinc’s reign, based as it was on personal 
influence and ability, was comparatively legitimate, and even that 
suffered signal defeat. Mr. Locan’s rule in Illinois, and Mr. 
BLAINE’s in Maine, never have attained the completeness of undis- 
puted control. The CAMERON dominatgon in Pennsylvania is unique 
in our politics. It has reduced the Republican, and a good part of 
the Democratic, party in this State to a condition of subjugation 
and ‘subserviency which has made the State a byword. The 
«“ Cameron collar” has become a recognized term in politics, and 
self-respecting men have had no choice but to play a passive part 
in our politics. ‘I found,” said a young man of fine education and 
historic family, “that if I did what I was told to do, I might go to 
any convention and take as prominent a part as I pleased. But if 
I disobeyed in a single point, I must expect to take a back seat.” 


These things cannot be done inacorner. They are open and 
patent to the whole country. They have lowered the State in the 
eyes not only of those who disagree with Mr. CAMEROn’s policy, 
but in the eyes of those who are in the main agreed with him. 
The signs of a determined revolt against his leadership were hailed 
with satisfaction in the most unlikely quarters. Where the Inde- 
pendents expected nothing but reproaches, the Balaams of the 
Stalwart party “blessed them altogether.” From every part of 
the country come assurances of sympathy and interest in the 
movement. It has the general support of the Republican party 
outside the State. Here and there a voice of protest and disap- 
proval serves only to emphasize the general consent. To Penn- _ 
sylvania to-day are turned the eyes of the American people. The 
man who casts his ballot for the ticket put forward by the Con- 
vention which met in Harrisburg, will do so amid the scorn of wit- 
nessing millions. The whole country will be rejoiced at its defeat, 
as an evidence that Pennsylvania has “ got her soul,” and that no 
ticket put forward by these new slave-drivers ever again will be 
elected in this State. 


II. A second: motive for the Independent movement is that it 
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is a protest against the systematic demoralization of our public 


men. The “ Boss” system, being essentially immoral in itself, 
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cannot fail to lower the standard of public duty for all who come | 


within its reach and range. 
below the average of that in the States around it. There is a 
cynical contempt for principle of any kind, an avowed belief in per- 
sonal advantage as the only governing motive, throughout the 
whole structure of the “ Machine,” from highest to lowest. That 
there is more coarse self-indulgence, and even swinishness, in 


political circles in this State than in others, is but a sign, and not | 


the most important one, of a deeper and more general evil. Such 
a state of feeling and opinion as we have described is worse than 
any isolated acts of selfishness and dishonesty. It is an evil root out 


In our Commonwealth public lite is | 


of which any number of such acts naturally springs when there is the | 


opportunity. And when we remember what have been the paths to | ; rope : : 
PP . P _ achieve success, but the desire in certain quarters to belittle the 


power and influence in this State, and how utterly cynical has been 
the attitude of our political leaders in their management of the party 
it is not to be wondered at that that large part of the public which is 


dazzled by success, has been deeply corrupted by their influence. | ~ : ; ; 
y slid P y | tions in the future of a like character, even though each should 


The Independents are moved by the belief that the people of | 


the Commonwealth are not corrupt, and that our society is sound 
enough to throw off this huge incubus of immorality. It has 


put before the people men who not only believe for themselves in | 
practical righteousness, but whose election would be a permanent | 


defeat for leaders who entertain no belief in anything except the | 


potency of whiskey, the market value of money, and the pleasant- | 
| facts, and are thoroughly qualified to pass judgment upon them, is 


ness of political power. The election of Mr. Braver, Christian 
gentleman as he is, would give a new lease of influence to such 
men as these. His defeat will be the handwriting on the wall, 
telling them that an indignant people has weighed them in the 
scales of Sinai, and has found them wanting. 

III. A Third motive which governs the Independents in their 


resent movement is their desire for a true reform in the political | 
p 


methods of the State and the Nation. 
throw the Bosses in Pennsylvania,—they want to make such a 
system of petty tyranny impossible everywhere. They believe the 
corruptions introduced into our civil service by the Democratic 
party in the day of its power, to constitute an evil as great as any 
other which that party inflicted on the country. They regard the 
removal of these corruptions as a duty incumbent on the Republi- 
can party, equally with the overthrow of Slavery, the State Rights 
theory, and Free Trade. And when the best and most thoughtful 
part of our citizenship everywhere is stirred to demand this new 
reform, they want to see Pennsylvania in the van and not in the 
rear of the movement. To-day no State, unless it be Massachu- 
setts, can dispute with her the foremost place. 

IV. Among the motives which govern the Independents in 
the present movement, is the desire to secure for the Republican 
party a candidate for the Presidency in 1884, at least as good as 
the man who was elected in 1880. It is no longer a secret, and 
least of all is it hidden from Mr. Beaver and Mr. Cameron, that 
the nomination of Mr. GARFIELD was due to the steady push which 
his candidacy received from Pennsylvania Independents. Had it 
not been for them, the efforts of these two gentleman to saddle the 
country again with “the Grant Crowd” would have been suc- 
cessful. The unit rule would have been enforced, and Mr. GRANT 
would have been nominated on the first ballot. 
mischief, with which we had not to reckon in 1880. The whole 
and appointments to office, will be on the side of those who were 
defeated at Chicago. Whoever the Stalwart candidate may be— 
whether Mr. Grant or Mr. ConkKLine, or, as we think more prob- 
able, Mr. ARTHUR,—he will have the support of a body of political 
workers seventy thousand strong. Only one thing will force them 


They not only want to over- | 








There will be no | 


unit rule in 1884; but there will be another element at work for | General GARFIELD, while loving the Union first, and desiring above 


_ they deserved to be placed in the penitentiary ! 
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to pause and consider. They aré people who believe in success. 
If Mr. Beaver could be elected, they would have no fear of their 
ability to elect to the presidency any man they might choose to 
nominate. With Mr. Braver’s defeat staring them in the face, 
they will know that the time for nominating any man who stands 
on the ARTHUR level is gone by, and that the time for nominating 
a man on the GARFIELD level has come back again. To prevent the 
former, to secure the latter, is one of the motives of the Pennsyl- 
sylvania Independents. 


GARFIELD AND ROSECRANS. 
HERE has been some sign of an inclination to resume the 
effort to undermine the popular regard for General GARFIELD. 
The previous undertaking in that direction did not, it is true, 


reputation of the dead man, and so to diminish the political force 
represented in his memory, is still strong enough to show these 
evidences of its existence. We may look for occasional manifesta- 
reach the same fruitless end. 

In the front of the recent movement, as in that of some months 
ago, appears the figure of General RosrEcrans, who, it must be 
candidly said, is showing himself, as a politician, by no means 
superior to his record as a soldier, even admitting the latter to be 
as seriously blemished as some military critics have declared. 
General RosEcRANS, in the estimation of those who know all the 


deeply the debtor to his Chief of Staff, but he seems to be pos- 
sessed of a feverish desire to repay the debt with ingratitude. In 
1880, in his canvass for Congress in the San Francisco district, he 
eagerly seized upon the fraudulent Morey letter, and availed him- 
self of its brief usefulness for mischief on the Pacific coast to com- 
pass his own election. Other men had more hesitation than he in 
using it as a weapon against General GARFIELD; he eagerly jumped 
at the chance of employing it. Atthe same time, he said ina public 
speech, adinitting his confidential relations with GARFIELD during 
the war, that, since the war had closed, men who then deserved 
commendation for loyalty and valor had done things for which 
This insinuation 
was a stroke mean beyond apology, and General GARFIELD could 
not and did not pardon it. 

A number of letters written by GARFIELD to Secretary CHASE, 
during the time he was Chief of Staff to RosEcrans, have been 
published, in addition to the one set afloat several weeks ago, and 
which was then expected to seriously injure, if not destroy, the re- 
putation of the writer. These letters, it is fair to say, are not pub- 
lished by the instrumentality of the family of Mr. CuasE; they ap- 
pear to have fallen into the custody of a person who was for a time 
a secretary of Mr. CuAsg, and who desires to assist, or consents to 
serve, those who would like to injure GARFIELD’s name. The recent 
letters, however, are in general particulars like the first, but even 
less capable of being construed as evidences of bad faith and per- 
sonal unfaithfulness in their author. They are simply frank expres- 
sions upon the military situation, written under the seal of confidence 
to a leading—almost the most influential—member of the War 
Cabinet. They bear all the impress of patriotic earnestness, and 
this chiefly, but they are perfectly consistent with the fact that 


all the success of its arms, was devoted to his superior officer as 


weight of the Administration’s influence, as exerted by removals | one of the instruments by which he hoped to see success achieved. 


They are therefore creditable to him, and consistent with the high 
estimate placed upon his character. 

We wish that there was room to avoid saying some truths con- 
cerning General Rosecrans that seem harsh, but still require to be 
said. We fear that the source of his evident unfriendliness to GaR- 
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FIELD'S memory lies imbedded in the history of the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. In that terrible conflict—the hardest fight and the blood- 
iest of the war, for the forces engaged, says General Cist—there 
was a time when the commander and his chief of staff, facing a 
desperate emergency of the battle, took each a different course. 
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One act was manful and heroic, the other prudent but mistaken. | 
On the afternoon of the second day of the battle, when the right | 


wing, under McCook, had been cut loose from the centre, under 
Tuomas, and broken into fragments, and when, as they vainly 
attempted to stop the rush of the fugitives to the rear, ROSECRANS 
and GARFIELD consulted as to their next step, and it was agreed 
between them that the latter should attempt to reach the front 
and see whether Tuomas still held his position—whether the defeat 
was overwhelming or only partial; while Rosecrans should go to 
the rear at Chattanooga, to collect the pieces of the army and re- 
organize them for a defence of that important position. In making 
this decision, ROSECRANS committed an error. One of his devoted 
friends, the Adjutant General on his staff, General Henry M. Cist, 

who has recently published in Messrs. Scribner’s “ Campaigns of 


yet it is a grateful duty to point out how puny are the efforts to 
impeach the estimate which has been placed upon the character of 
General GARFIELD. This stands upon many and ample evidences ; 
it is not to be changed by even the most plausible and artful attack 
upon a single point, here or there; and malice and envy may be 
cheerfully defied in a case so strongly grounded. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
“THE strike in the Western Penitentiary of this State furnishes an in- 
] teresting comment on our latest and most improved methods of prison 
This is one of those excellent penitentiaries, which ‘‘ costs 
the State nothing,’’ and therefore is as near perfection as our prison 
reformers can conceive. It does so because it is run, not as a place 
of punishment or of reform, but as an establishment for the manufacture 
of barrels. ‘There is and can be no proper separation of prisoners of 
different degrees of criminality in such a system. ‘The discipline and 
the punishments are inflicted with reference merely to the performance 
of tasks. The convicts are made to support themselves while their term 
lasts, and then are let loose again without anything having been done 
for their reform into law-abiding citizens, while it is far from unlikely 


discipline. 


that their contact with criminals worse than themselves has dragged 


the Civil War,” the history of the Stone River and Chattanooga | 


campaigns, 
CRANS. “ The reverse of it,” he declares, “should have been done. 


says of this step that it was a capital mistake for RosE- | 


ROSECRANS should at once have gone to the front, and by his pre- | 
sence there aided, as he did at Stone River, more than any other | 


thing, to retrieve the fortunes of the day, and pluck victory from | 


disaster. Had he gone to the front, and discovered, from a personal 
observation, the true condition of affairs, and the spirit and morale 
of the troops there, the chances are that he never would have 
ordered their retirement. . . That was the turning point, and 
his hour had arrived.” 

GARFIELD, however, rode off to the lines where Tuomas, the 
« Rock of Chickamauga,” held his ground desperately. Every rod 
of the ride was full of perils, and death and capture beset him 
at every step. He found Tuomas, however, helped to make his 
new defence, and sent back word to Rosgecrans, at Chattanooga, 
that the army, instead of being destroyed, was not even defeated. 


many of them down to a worse level than before. These recent events 
show that the prisoners have such freedom of intercourse that they can 
organize a conspiracy, and that the whole power of the State is exerted 
to force them by severe punishment to do the task set them by a con- 
tractor. Between such a system, and the discipline exerted in our 
Eastern Penitentiary, or the CRorron system now coming into vogue 
in Europe, there can be no comparison. 


THE third annual race for the CuHiLps Cup resulted in a defeat of the 
Princeton College crew by that of the University of Pennsylvania. This 
is thagsecond victory for the Philadelphia boys, and even the race of 
last summer was not lost by them. They simply were ruled out because 


| their crew was improperly constituted, and Princeton had a ‘‘ walk- 


Rosecrans had entered Chattanooga, according to the testimony | 


of Cist, broken and dejected. He had said, as he dismounted, 
“Cist, we have had a most terrible battle in the front, and the army 
is all gone—crushed to pieces. It is on the road back, and will 
soon be here.” Not till GARFIELD’s dispatch came did he arouse,and 
then he took the step, less resolute, and less efficient in a military 
sense, than he would probably have taken had he been on the field, 
of ordering a retirement upon Rossville—and ultimately the with- 
drawal into Chattanooga. 


Out of the disasters of this battle came Rosrecrans’s superse- 


dure, and the appointment of Tuomas, under the oversight of Gen- | 
it | 


eral GRANT, to his place. Taking General Cist as our witness, 
is evident that General RosEcRANs must have realized how much he 
had failed in his duty, and how far the achievement of General Gar- 
FIELD would be regarded as surpassing his own. And from this, we 
fear, came and still comes the base and unreasonable willingness to 
injure GARFIELD’s reputation. He would prefer to believe that there 
was a flaw in the character of his magnanimous friend and defender. 
For magnanimous GARFIELD was. He had scarcely taken his place 
in Congress when the resolution thanking General THomas and the 
Army of the Cumberland came up, and he then earnestly defended 
ROSECRANS, and insisted that “he, too, should be remembered in 
the resolution.” 


In that and other instances, again and again, he | 


eloquently championed his chief, and General Cist declares, what | 


other men have said with like emphasis, that “ General RosECRANS 
never had a better friend than General GARFIELD. With 
this [their estrangement on account of the San Francisco speech] 
ROSECRANS lost one of his best and truest friends.” 


The analysis of facts like these is not altogether pleasant; and 


over.”’ 


THERE is to be, it seems, no action by Congress, at this session, in 
the direction of a new building for the Congressional Library. The 
question what to do is not easily decided. For the convenience of 
Senators and Representatives, who should, unquestionably, for their 
own sakes, and that of the country, have easy access to it, the library 
ought to be near its present location. But no ground there is available 
for the purpose,—at least this is the ordinary view. <A plan has been 
suggested for an extension of the Capitol on the west side, thus getting 
the additional space that is needed (this suggestion was noticed and 
discussed in THE AMERICAN, of February 11th, 1882), but there are 
valid objections to it, the chief of which probably is that ‘‘ the location 
itself is in a fire-trap. The old Capitol buiiding, in which the Library 
is, was erected before the modern principles of fire-proof construction 
came into use.’’ We are quoting here the statement of Mr. W. F. 
Poote, the distinguished librarian of the Chicago Public Library, in a 
paper read by him at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Library 
Association, in May. Mr. Poor went on to describe the extreme risk 
of fire to the present library rooms: 

“ The roof, rafters, flooring and timbers are of wood. The attic is filled with docu- 
ments and papers on file; and as there are no division walls of brick, a fire would 
sweep from cne end of the attic to the ot her, as it did through the Patent Office build- 
ing a few years ago. The Library of Congress has already been twice burned, and it 
is a wonder it has not been burned a third time. The Commissioners appointed by 
the President, after the burning of the Patent Office, to examine the public buildings in 
Washington and report on their security or insecurity from fire, brought out these 
facts as to the insecurity of the old portion of the Capitol. It was a question in the 
minds of the Commission whether, in case of fire in that building, the great dome 
would not fall.” 





DismissInc, therefore, the idea of enlarging the present Capitol 
building for the Library’s purposes, Mr. Poo.e took it for granted that 
a suitable structure would be erected in a detached site, and he devoted 
his attention to the details of internal structure and arrangement. The 
plans concerning these, which have been generally regarded at Washing- 
ton as “adopted, ’’ and which were so alluded to by Senator VooRHEES, 
in a speech in March, Mr. Poo.e characterizes as ‘venerable errors,” 
and he proceeds to state particularly the objections to them, substan- 
tially as follows: (1) They will make a show building, and one not 
practically adaetell to the uses of a library; (2) The building will be 
extravagant in cost, a vast amount of space being wasted on what is 

called “architectural effect’’—proper in a large church or cathedral, but 
not in‘a library; (3) The arrangement for storing the books, in alcoves 
five stories high, ‘is the worst that could be devised,’’ and, besides 
making them almost inaccessible, exposes them to such intense heat, in 
the upper alcoves, as is certain to destroy the buildings. Coinciding 
with these views, the Library Association passed resolutions, at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting, to the effect that the plans adopted by the joint com- 
mittee of Congress ‘‘embody principles of construction which are now 
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regarded as faulty by the whole library profession,’’ and therefore pro- 
testing against the erection of the building upon those principles. This 
is an explicit utterance, and the delay in getting a new building, serious 
as it is, with the enormous accumulations of books and pamphlets, may 
have the advantage of preventing the adoption of objectionable plans 
for the structure. 





THERE are some curious and interesting data, in the report of the 
Census Bureau on Population, on the different names applied to the 
‘*minor civil divisions’’ in the several States. With some of these 
people are generally familiar, but some others are local and little known. 
In New England and New York, as most people understand, the unit 
which goes to make up the county is the ‘‘ town ’’—the same thing as 
‘‘townships ’’ of Pennsylvania and many other States,—the latter being 
certainly the better name, as not liable to confusion with the ‘‘ town ”’ 
of compact houses. Fifteen States, in fact, have townships—Arkansas, 
California (where they are known as judicial townships, and many have 
included in them municipal corporations, &c.) ; Illinois (in part, twenty- 
three counties in the southern part being divided into “ election pre- 
cincts’’) ; Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin. The six New England States and New York have towns— 
though the people of Minnesota and Wisconsin, following New Eng- 
land influences, have been also detected by the Census makers in surrep- 
titiously calling their townships by that name sometimes. Five states 
have ‘‘election precincts,’’ to-wit: Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, 
Nevada, and Oregon. Maryland has adopted the name of ‘ election 
districts.’’ Delaware has the old English name of ‘‘ hundreds.’’ Georgia 
calls them ‘‘ militia districts,’’ Kentucky ‘‘ magisterial districts ’’ and 
‘* voting precincts ;’’ Louisiana (which alone has parishes instead of 
counties) names them ‘“ police-jury wards’’ ; Alabama has ‘ beats,”’ 
Mississippi ‘‘ beats, or supervisor districts ’’ ; Tennessee ‘ civil districts,”’ 
and Virginia and West Virginia ‘‘ magisterial districts.’’ Texas has 
elaborate subdivision ; each county is divided first into four ‘‘ commis- 
sioners’ precincts,’’ second, into a certain number of ‘‘justic@s’ pre- 
cincts,’’ and third, into a certain and usually larger number of ‘‘ election 
precincts.” 





THE London 77u¢h lately announced that Lady Rotte had returned 
to her home in London. This event may seem entirely uninteresting 
to American readers, yet a remarkable connecting link with the past 
attaches to this venerable lady. In 1822, she became the second wife 
of aman born ten years before GEorcE III. became King, and who 
entered Parliament three years after the Declaration of Independence. 
So that there is to-day a lady giving dinner parties in London, and 
participating in its social gaieties, whose husband sat in Parliament four- 
teen years before Louis XVI. was beheaded, and who was nineteen 
when NAPOLEON was born. At the time of his second marriage Lord 
ROLLE was seventy-two, but hale and hearty. He lived twenty years 
longer, but was not so fortunate as his contemporary, the late Lord 
LEICESTER, in having an heir born to him when a septuagenarian. Lord 
RoLLF, the greatest landowner in the west of England, was longa celeb- 
rity, and to a large degree a butt, in the House of Commons, and the 
famous satirical poem, ‘‘ The Rollead,’’ brimming over with personal 
satire, got its name from him. He became conspicuous in 1837 as the 
man who fell over his sword, and sprawled before his young sovereign, 
—who, amiably forgetful of everything but his age, essayed to help 
him up,—at almost her first levee. It was notorious in his own 
county, that Lord Ro.te largely owed his health, in old age, to the 
judicious wiles of his young wife, who skilfully neutralized his tendency 
to the pleasures of the table by medicines adroitly administered without 
his knowledge. He left his vast property, $350,000 a year, to accumu- 
late until her nephew, then a boy, was of age, and then, subject to a 
splendid life provision for her, to be enjoyed by him. She is a lady of 
imperious temper, and, albeit the daughter of a peer whose barony dates 
from the thirteenth century, not of aristocratic bearing. 





THERE are divers instances of magnificent English houses being razed 
to the ground, but none before now of a palace being pulled down which 
has never been tenanted. Such, however, is to be the fate of Kensing- 
ton House, the ‘‘awful example’’ of brick and mortardom for the am- 
bitious of all time. It was built when Baron Grant was a financial 
magnifico, and cost altogether something approaching half a million 
sterling. The site has historic interest. On it once stood Colby 
House, Kensington House, and a host of wretched dwellings, long a 
pest to Kensington. Kensington House, a gloomy mansion, once the 
home of the Duchess of Portsmouth, mistress of Charles II., became a 
French Jesuit College. The basements at the back of these mansions 
were known as Jennings’ Buildings, Shepherd’s Gardens, and the Rook- 
ery, a dangerous haunt of the lowest class of Irish. The grand hall and 
staircase are of white marble. The grounds, now covered with weeds, 
extend over some twelve acres. The once picturesque lake is now a 
dried pond. Efforts have been made to secure the place for a hotel or 
club, but the cost of maintaining such an establishment frightened all. 





It has been twice submitted to auction ; but there were none willing to 
buy it at any price that would cover the mortgages. Upon the grounds 
is to be erected a noble square of fashionable residences, which will 
certainly be bought up as soon as built. 

The great SrRouSBERG, at Berlin, had but a brief enjoyment of his 
house, which is now the British Embassy, while Railway King Hudson’s 
great London mansion has long been the French Embassy. How will 
it be with the gorgeous mansions of American millionaires now going 
up in such profusion? Will they have longer life ? 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
POLITICAL SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HE circular issued by Mr. Hubbell, M. C., the chairman of the 
so-called ‘‘ Republican Congressional Committee,’’ nominally ask- 
ing contributions from, but really levying assessments upon, officers and 
employes of the general government, has been followed by a similar cir- 
cular, sent out within a few days to all of the same classes within the 
State of Pennsylvania, by Mr. Cooper, the chairman of Mr. Cameron’s 
State Committee. Both are in substantially the same language, but Mr. 
Cooper urges the recipients to pay him before sending their assessments 
to Mr. Hubbell’s committee. Concerning this business there has been, 
quite naturally, an outburst of severe criticism. ‘The newspaper press 
almost uniformly condemns it, and none are more decided in their dis- 
approval than many Republican journals. The New York Zimes dis- 
misses the pretence that any former Democratic abuses of the sort can 
justify Republicans in taking such methods. It says: 

“ The Republican party has claimed to be a party of ideas and principles, sustained 
by conscientious men, acting disinterestedly for what they believed to be the good of the 
country. If our party has degenerated into such an organization as the Democratic 
party of Buchanan’s time, we may take that respectable “ Old Public Functionary” as 
our exemplar, and go on with the dirty business in which our self-constituted Congres- 
sional Committee is engaged. But if that be our condition, in Heaven’s name let us 
acknowledge it, and give way for another young party, which, like the Republicans of 
the first Lincoln campaign, shall expose the rottenness of too long lease of power, and 
arouse the people as they were then aroused to place the Government in purer and 
stronger hands.” 


The suggestion coritained in these last words of the Zimes will 
attract notice. It is but the reflection of what is in the minds of many 
people. The Philadelphia Press thus earnestly speaks out; 

« But as a member of the Congressional Committee, Mr. Hubbell ought to have 
brains enough to see that this wretched business of collecting these “voluntary con- 
tributions ” is losing the party votes every day. It is a hissing and a byword from 
one end of the land to the other.” 


The conspicuous part taken by Mr. Curtis, in the discussion of the 
assessment business, makes it natural to proceed from the extracts just 
given to one from the Chicago Zribun:. That journal, commenting on 
the address of Mr. Curtis at Brown University, says: 


“Bossism is the last remaining form of the machine politics which reached its 
maximum of power in March, 1873. It has fallen before the tireless influence of edu- 
cated citizenship, and will never rise again. Blind, unreasoning partisanship is but a 
degree removed from the insanity of a mob, and it has lost its frenzy. A party now 
must have something better and higher to commend it than the mere ‘ hoop-la’ of old 
party names and titles. It must commend itself to the intelligent, educated citizen- 
ship, on which the freedom, the prosperity and the permanency of our nation must de- 
pend for support.” 


Concerning the situation in Tennessee, there is a notable degree of 
independence and freedom in the comments made by the newspapers of 
that State. Such journals as the Memphis 4valanche, the Chattanooga 
Times, the Nashville Banner, and the Knoxville Chronicle go into the 
subject of the debt, though from different stand-points, with a spirit that 
indicates a progress in journalism, and a decay in hide-bound partisan- 
ship. The Avalanche (Ind. Dem), on the subject of ‘‘ Bourbonism,”’ 
says: 

“The Avalanche is sometimes asked what is meant by Bourbonism. It needs no 
definition. It defines itself. It learns nothing and forgets nothing. It interprets the 
Constitution of the United States to dwarf the Nation that instrument represents and 
magnify the State it protects. Just now it is engaged in cheating the Senegambian 
out of his vote, to neutralize the right of suffrage he enjoys in order that the Superior 
Beings may hold the offices and draw the pay. The Majors and the Colonels and the 
Captains must be an official class and go to Congress, not because they are elected, but 
because they are Majors,etc. This kind of Bourbonism, if it recognizes the danger to 
free government in a polluted ballot-box, defies the danger that these Superior Beings 
may enjoy the fat things of official life by cheating the Senegambian and suppressing 
his voice because he is a ‘nigger.’” 


As to the situation in Virginia, the Democrats seem to be discouraged, 
and Mahone’s control is evidently more positive than at any previous 
time. The Richmond Sfa¢e, one of the leading Democratic journals, 
laments the situation thus: 


“ With everybody talking at random and acting at random, and nobody doing any- 
thing, how can we expect to win a Democratic victory, or achieve any results at all in 
Virginia at the coming election? There is no organization, that we can discover, and 
our whole party is little better, as it now appears, or for all we know of its strength, 
than a mob. They talk, too, about the strength of Massey, and of utilizing that 
strength, and yet no one knows wiiat it consists in, or whether it is worth the cost or 
not. There are no figures to guide us, and we but grope in the dark, and strike at 
hazard, without the discipline or confidence that knowledge of our strength and com- 
pactness of organization always give.” 
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THE LOVE OF BOOKS. 


T the opening of the new Free Library at Birmingham, England, 
on the 1st of June, Mr. John Bright delivered an address which, 
for its fine feeling, homely eloquence and solid common sense, has 
attracted deserved attention. The text, as it may be called, of the 
speech, was a remark made, not long before his death, by the venerable 
and benevolent Sir David Dundas,—‘“‘ I have never pretended to be a 
learned man or a scholar, but God has given me a great love of books,”’ 
—and, enlarging upon this sentiment, Mr. Bright gave the Birmingham 
artisans some earnest and practical hints on the worth of literature, as 
both a working and soothing force. It would seem fairly impossible to 
the unprejudiced mind to pick a flaw in what Mr. Bright said on this 
interesting occasion, so temperate, so well-considered, so perfectly 
adapted to the surroundings, were his remarks. Yet they have been 
flouted, and in at least one unexpected quarter. The fact that Mr. 
Bright praised certain American authors seemed to operate disagreeably 
on some organs of critical opinion, and, as nothing can apparently be 
judged in England apart from political bias, other papers have assailed 
Mr. Bright’s position on this quite non-political subject through his atti- 
tude as a publicist. 

The only criticism that has given us any concern, however, is that 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, since that is one of the very few English jour- 
nals that have of late treated American affairs with intelligence and 
fairness, and since the ground of its objection to Mr. Bright is avowedly 
the speaker’s recognition of the value of American books. It, to be 
sure, starts out with an expression of surprise that politicians should be 
called upon ‘‘ to perform tasks for which a man of letters or a man of 
science would be much better fitted,’’ and then goes on to take Mr. 
bright to task, that, being a politician and not a man of letters, he 
should assume to formally open a library. But Mr. Bright expressly 
defined his position in the quotation of the remark of his friend, Sir 
David Dundas, and it was, moreover, every way fitting that he should 
be the spokesman for Birmingham at such a thoughtful and impressive 
time. The men for whom this library is founded do not pretend to be 
‘*Jearned men or scholars,’’ and it was not at all essential that ‘‘a man 
of letters or a man of science ’’ should have been selected to indicate to 
them the solace and the compensations of the ‘‘ love of books.’’ Mr. 
Bright had every requisite for his place, and it is doubtful if the pro- 
foundest scholar in England could have touched the Birmingham arti- 
sans as deeply as they were moved by the earnest friend they knew so 
well. 


But this talk of the Pa// Mal/ Gazette is disingenuous ; no journal can 
more clearly see into the springs of action, make more perfect allowance 
for surroundings and conditions, when it chooses; and it may be set 
down that it was not the choice of Mr. Bright as orator, but certain 
views held by Mr. Bright, that aroused the Fa// Ma/’’s enmity And 
yet these objectionable views are in fact so very harmless, so entirely in 
line with the often liberal expressions of the Pa// Afa// in speaking of 
the efforts of ‘‘ foreign’’ people, that its exhibition of spite is equally 
curious and painful. It is an illustration of the true British Philistinism, 
which we all know very well, but which we have grown not to expect 
from a few journals, such as the Pall Mall Gazette and the Sfectator. 
And, after all, what was it that Mr. Bright said that was so offensive to 
Philistia? It might, perhaps, be thought that the speech was given to 
an extravagant laudation of American writers to the neglect of English 
authors. Such is by no means the case. Mr. Bright spoke mainly upon 
the principles, the generalities of his subject ; coming to personalities, 
his attention was principally given to native writers, his references to 
Americans being only incidental. Will it be thought any such terrible 
thing that the orator should have observed that if the English people 
were better informed than they are regarding certain parts of the United 
States, ‘‘ itwould be a great addition to our knowledge of charming and 
useful literature ?’’ Is there anything treasonable or incendiary in the 
expression of that genial wish and belief? Yet the Pa// Aa// labors to 
so distort it, to make it appear that life is too short for the reading of 
‘*Mr. Greenleaf Whittier,’’ as it calls him, and the other uncouth 
Yankees, as long as English classics await study. ‘‘ When,’’ says our 
critic, ‘‘ the people of Birmingham are thoroughly at home in Shake- 
speare, Byron, Milton and Pope, they have our full leave to refresh their 
minds with Mr. Greenleaf Whittier, but not before.’’ 

This is something more than Philistinism, it’ is very like pure stu- 
pidity. Are people to be ‘‘ thoroughly at home’’ in, let us say, the old 
masters before they are to encourage any modern literature whatever ? 
Or, if this applies only to English indulgence in current American books, 
will it be pretended that there are poets in England of Mr. ‘‘ Greenleaf 
Whittier’s’’ kind, of higher grade than he? The Pa// Mali satirically 
refers to other American writers who are favorites of Mr. Bright, as they 
are of the whole English reading world. One of these unfortunate 
moderns who are not to be read until Milton and Pope are properly 
digested, is Longfellow ; yet, on the death of that poet, quite as good 
English judges of poetry as the Pall Mall Gazette, averred that Long- 
fellow was better known, and justly so, than any of their own living 
writers of verse. Again, Mr. Bright praises Bancroft, and here it would 
be thought the speaker was on especially safe critical ground, that of a 








statesman commenting on work directly allied to the line of his own 
efforts, Upon Bancroft Mr. Bright bore this direct testimony,—‘‘ the 
study which it offers (‘ The History of the Colonization of the United 
States’), and the lessons which it teaches, surpass, to my mind, those 
that I have derived from, or found in, any other book of history.’’ 
That is straightforward enough, and probably Mr. Bright is as good a 
judge of a work on history as any man living. Yet the ‘‘ gentleman’s 
newspaper ’’ not only finds Bancroft’s great book ‘‘ one of the dreariest 
births of the human mind,”’ which it is perfectly at liberty to do, of course, 
if itspeakssincerely, but it goes on to make this summary of an author upon 
whose merits the world is substantially agreed,—‘‘ sickness and loneliness 
are grievous indeed, but Bancroft is a heavier tax on the fortitude of an 
intelligent man than a bad fever or the desertion of friends.’? What 
construction are we to put upon such criticism as that? Its violence 
defeats itself, imposes on no one, would be simply laughable did it not 
come from a source whence Americans are unused to look for this kind 
of treatment. A hysterical fear that Mr. Bright is attempting to Ameri- 
canize English literature comes with anything but good grace from a 
quarter in which Democracy has not always been the red rag to the bull 
that it seems to be to many English journals. 


Milton, Byron, Pope: If this critical opinion is well founded and 
English artisans and others are not to refresh themselves from the well 
of literature until the resources of those worthies are exhausted, the 
solace of books is a restricted one, indeed. The Pal/ Mall Gazette says 
Englishmen should not read American books until those classics are well 
studied, but we cannot suppose it to reflect merely upon American 
writers. To be logical, it must address the same adjuration to English 
readers of English books; if what it says is true at all, it is true all 
around. But what is the point of this tremendous condition? It has 
none; it is a simple piece of absurdity. Not read modern books until 
we have mastered Milton and Pope! It is precisely as if one should say 
we must not attend the opera until we have heard a given amount of 
ballad music ; or must not go to Niagara before travelling in Europe ; or 
must not taste champagne before sniffing the aroma of the humble gin :— 
and these propositions may be seversed according to the temperament 
of the scholar. Are there then no differences of liking and feeling and 
conviction, in regard to books? What childishness is this, to affirm that 
a man who cares nothing for the gorgeous flummery and superstition of 
Milton must not give such power of attention as he has to Longfellow,— 
or that another who can see nothing very admirable in the skilled and 
artificial platitudes of Pope, must not think of comforting himself a 
little with the sweet restfulness (even if not classical) of ‘‘ Mr. Green- 
leaf Whittier.’ We leave Byron out of this count because he is yet a 
power, and very possibly more of one in this country than in his own, 
but who reads Pope and Milton in these days? They are shelved,—that 
is the mere truth, and they deserve to be shelved, or they would not be. 
Graces of style cannot atone for want of vital human interest, and there 
is nothing in the hollowness of Pope or the frantic bigotry of Milton— 
a poetic reworking of mischievous fable which the world is fast out- 
living—to command the lasting love and respect of mankind. And it 
is well that it is so. 








LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 


MONG the anomalies of London city are the livery companies. 
They survived the municipal Reform Bill of Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry because, with his small majority in the House of Commons, he 
did not dare to risk an attack upon the richest corporation in the world. 
This leaves the ancient city of London, with its six hundred acres in the 
heart of the metropolis, essentially a medizeval city in ,its organization. 
There are eighty-two city companies reported in Whittaker’s Almanac, 
three of which have no livery, and some companies have ceased to exist. 
Indeed, none of those which remain fulfil the original purpose of their 
charters, which was to promote the interests of the various manufactures 
and trades of the city. Their present functions are twofold ; to exercise 
political franchises, and to spend large incomes from invested funds. 
Politically, the city companies of London can confer freedom upon 
a man, which means that he can vote at the municipal elections. The 
cost of obtaining this freedom varies with the different guilds, the Gold- 
smiths, who are one of the richest of the companies, and have one of the 
finest halls in London, conferring it for £1 19s, or less than g10, while 
through the Armorers the cost is £113 18s. Other political rights 
attached to the companies are a vote for Members of Parliament, the 
nomination of the Lord Mayor and the election of the City Chamber- 
lain. A curious feature of the Parliamentary election is that the cor- 
poration of London sends four members to the House of Commons, 
while the five other Metropolitan boroughs send but two each, or ten in 
all. Upon the basis of registered voters, every fifth person in the city is 
entitled to the suffrage, while in the rest of the metropolis the average is 
about one in twenty. Or, in another form, a member of the House of 
Commons for the city, sits for 30,000 people, but in the other districts 
of the metropolis one member represents nearly 400,000 persons. The 
Lord Mayor is nominated by the liverymen of the respective guilds in 
this wise: They select two names from among the Aldermen, and one 
of these must be chosen by the Board of Aldermen to the office. The 
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Chamberlain, who fulfils approximately the duty of auditor of accounts, 
is chosen directly by the liverymen. 

The modes of procedure amongst the companies are under the 
ancient forms which belonged to the days of apprenticeship and char- 
tered monopolies of trade. Each guild fixes its own fees, regulates its 
membership, except that it cannot exclude any qualified candidate, and 
controls its own funds. The regular mode of entrance is that of appren- 
ticeship, although no trade has now to be learned, and the servitude is 
discharged by the payment of entrance and freedom fees. Some of the 
trades have become obsolete under any furm, as the Armorers, the Bowyers, 
or bow-makers, whose guild is a monument of the English archery skill 
on the fields of Agincourt and Crecy ; the Fletchers, or arrow-makers ; 
the Framework Knitters ; the Horners, whose occupation began to dis- 
appear when glass displaced the shaved horn in the sides of the lanthorn 
or lantern ; the Patten-makers, whose trade might still be active were it- 
not for the meddlesome invention of Goodyear, who gave us the gum- 
shoes. There are other guilds which retain the archaic names of trades 
now merged into factories, or superseded by new modes of production, 
as the Loriners, or harness-makers, and the Broderers, or stitchers of 
embroidery, and the Silk-Throwsters, whose occupation was seriously 
injured by the French refugees of Spitalfield, whom the priest-ridden 
wife of Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, managed, with her Edict 
of Nantes, to get expelled from France. One might regret the disap- 


| is only known that these companies make lavish expenditures. 
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pearance of the Tobacco Pipe makers, with their creamy sea-foam, were | 


it not for the fragrant cigar, whose brown wrapper fulfils the functions 
of a smoking bowi. The decease of the Comb-makers, recent fashions 
threaten to render premature, but the Longbow-string makers lived 


quite beyond their appointed time of usefulness. The Gardeners still | 


have a function in industrial.life, but their guild is gone; and the sur- 


render of their charter by the Paviors would imply that the streets of | 


London are in better condition than those of Philadelphia. 

In the remaining guilds, the trade or craft which they were organ- 
ized to maintain has long ceased to occupy the attention of the mem- 
bers ; just as Carpenters’ Hall in this city has little connection with the 
actual joiner business of these times. We speak much of the subdi- 
visions of trade caused by machinery, but the old guilds had there re- 


Many 
of them own superb halls, where they dispense hospitality to themselves 
chiefly. On pretence of feeding one or two distinguished guests, a hun- 
dred liverymen dine at the expense of the company. The other com- 
panies have headquarters either at Guild Hall or in some tavern or 
public-house. 

Concerning “one of these companies, Tom Hughes narrated ina 
lecture a few years since that all he knew of its functions was this: 
once a year twelve coaches built after the manner of the Elizabethan 
time, with four horses each, caparisoned in the same style, drew up in 
Hyde Park, drivers and postillions wearing a handsome livery, used 
only on this cccasion. There the coaches were filled, when off they 
went to Greenwich to dine. ‘This was all. The equipment represented 
an investment of thousands of pounds, and to drive once a year seven 
miles to dinner was the whole of its employment. 

When Lord Melbourne’s bill for reforming the municipal corpo- 
rations of England and Wales was before the House of Commons in 
1835, the same kind of guild organization existed in man} of the towns. 
Corporate freedom was obtained by apprenticeship in companies long 
since separated from handicrafts or commerce. Some of these freemen 
were not residents of the borough in which they voted. In Norwich 
one-tenth of them were paupers on the parish. The government urged 
against corporations so constituted, that ‘‘ A few persons carrying on 
the government for their own benefit were connected with a portion of 
the lower classes, whose votes they purchased, and whose habits they 
demoralized. ‘The abuses resulting from this were enormous. In the 
distribution of the charity funds of such places it will in general be 
found that two-thirds or three-fourths of the whole is distributed among 
those who belong to the governing body. Part of these funds, in- 
tended for the general benefit, are bestowed on a few individuals, part 
are squandered on feasts and entertainments, part in corrupting and 


| bribing freemen in order to give them an inducement to stand by their 


finements, too, when they distinguished by separate organizations the | 
draper from the tailor, the carpenter from the joiner or finisher, the | 
the loriner from the saddler, which is said to be the oldest of the guilds, | 
and to trace its origin to the seventh century, the blacksmith from the — 


founder, the wax-chandler from the tallow-chandler. 


The whole list of eighty-odd trades savors of the time when London | 


was full of warerooms, behind which was the shop where the Master sat 
and worked with journeymen and apprentices, when licenses to trade at 
all must be had on the teyms of some company, and when the young- 


| afresh. 


fellows organized themselves into train bands to chain up the streets of | 


the city and fight under the orders of the Lord Mayor or Alderman for 
municipal privileges. But, except in name, all this has gone by, and 
the companies exist now simply to hold their wealth and to vote at city 
elections. Had they retained any interest in their respective trades, the 
Prince of Wales would not be enrolled among the Fishmongers, when, 
according to report and an excellent German fashion in princely 
families, his father brought him up to be a shoemaker. 

A guild man may stop either with his purchase of freedom fee, 
which originally meant the right to follow his trade in London, but now 
only the privileges of a city freeman, or he may buy his livery in the 
guild, by which he becomes a full member thereof, with a right to par- 
ticipate in its management, to frequent its halls and to join in the nom- 
ination of the Lord Mayor, and in the election of the City Chamberlain. 
The fees attending each step from ‘‘taking up servitude’’ to freedom 
money, and to the livery, are fixed by each company. ‘The highest 
total of fees is that of the cloth-workers, and they reach the sum of 
nearly $1,100, while the Silk Throwsters confer all their and the same 
municipal privileges for a trifle more than $15.00. .The Turners and 
Vintners lump the whole cost in a single payment, the one of about 
eighty, and the other of six hundred, dollars. ‘ 

Tnere is a great difference in the quality of these companies. 
Twelve of them are distinguished as henoraéle, and confer a preeminence 
of rank in civic processions. ‘This distinction is quite independent of 
the amount of fees demanded, and savory occupations are mingled with 
unsavory. The Salters’ fees are less than $100, while the Cloth-Workers’ 
are the heaviest of all; the Skinner or pcltry-dealer enjoys his honors 
with the Goldsmith, and the Fishmonger with the Haberdasher. There 
are about seven thousand liverymen in the city of London, and, while 
it is difficult and often impossible to obtain any information as to the 
income, investments or expenditures of the companies, it may safely be 
estimated that their revenue from livery and freedom fees alone reaches 
the respectable sum of $60,000 annually. In 186g it was stated, with 
some pretence of authority, that their income from endowments, by 
which is probably to be understood trust-funds for especial purposes, 
was about $500,000 a year. In addition; they enjoy other large rev- 
enues from the accumulations and the enhanced valuation of their own 
property. What the resources of these city companies are, none but 
the initiated know, and perhaps they do not. There is no responsi- 
bility connected with their administration to court or government. It 





party when any political event should require their suffrages.’’ The 
London companies are as famous for their charitable subscriptions, as 
for their reputed wealth ; whether they would fall under the strictures 
of Lord Melbourne’s government cannot be known until they make 
an accounting to the public, and this they have had influence thus far 
to resist. 


LITERATURE. 
A NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


URING the last half-century, the labors of scholars have accumu- 
lated so vast a mass of new material, modifying so greatly our 
views of the past, that the history of mankind requires to be written 
Few greater services could be rendered to the student than to 
co-ordinate with the old facts the new thus brought to light, and to pre- 
sent the result clearly and symmetrically in an attractive form. For the 
earliest periods, attempts have been made to effect this, and our grati- 
tude is due in no stinted measure when competent scholars, such as 
MM. G. Maspéro and Francois Lenormant pause amid their original in- 
vestigations to compile the popular works which have made their names 
so well known beyond the comparatively narrow circle of Egyptologists 
and Assyriologists. Such books, however, are a mere bagatelle in compa- 
rison with the enterprise (‘‘Marius Fontane, Histoire Universelle. 
Tome I. Inde Vedique, de 1800 a 800 avant J.-C... Tome II. Les 
Iraniens. Zoroaster, de 2500 a 800 avant J.-C..’’ Paris, Alphonse Le- 
merre, 1881) undertaken by M. Marius Fontane, who proposes, within 
the compass of sixteen octavos, to perform the same task, from the ear- 





| liest records of humanity down to the present time. The appalling mag- 


nitude of the project takes away one’s breath, for no collaborators are 
mentioned, and it would seem as though the space of a single life were 
insufficient for the mere collection of material for such a work, from the 
modern scientific point of view, and that one or two additional lives 
would be required for the sifting and digesting of the enormous mass 
into a continuous and trustworthy story of all the different races of men, 
their religions and civilizations, and the vicissitudes which have attended 
the rise and fall of empires and dynasties. Yet, audacious as is the at- 
tempt, it will, if successful, be a boon of no common magnitude, and we 
turn with much interest to the first two volumes to form an opinion as to 
the probable value of the whole. 

It augurs a somewhat deficient sense of proportion to find that one- 
eighth of the entire scheme is devoted to the mythical period of two 
branches of the Aryan race, especially when we see that a considerable 
space is thrown away upon irrelevant geographical details. This period, 
it is true, is replete with curious problems, well worthy of treat- 
ment even more extensive and considerate than is here accorded to 
them ; but if the same minuteness of detail is given to the whole field 
of universal history, the size of the work will require to be multiplied 
tenfold. Our whole knowledge of the subject of the first volume, Ve- 
dic India, is confined to a single book, the Rig Veda,—a collection of 
Mantras or hymns, composed by the earliest Aryan poets and addressed 
to the various deities of their varying mythology. The indications which 
we thence obtain asto the forms of beiief and the social institutions of the 
people, the events of their history, and their relations with the different 
tribes which they overthrew in their invasion of India, are necessarily 
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obscure in the highest degree, and have formed the subject of number- | 


less speculations by the best Sanskritists of the age. Help from native 
commentators there is virtually none, for the Veda is the base of the 
Hindu religion, directly revealed by the gods, and has been interpreted by 
rival Sakhas, or schools of theology, each of which sees only in the ora- 
cular lines an esoteric meaning fitted to its own tenets, and utterly value- 
less save for the history of subsequent belief. 

To construct from material such as this a connected history of the 
Aryan conquest of Aryavarta, or India from the Indus to the Ganges, 


| preacher of the highest order. 
| of the human heart. 


would seem at first sight an imposibility—certainly, not a task to be un- | 


dertaken by any mind trained in scientific habits of thought. Yet this 
is the problem which M. Fontane has solved to his own complete satis- 
faction, and no one would imagine from his narrative that there was any 
question as to the details which he has woven into a continuous story. 
He commences with the assumption (p. 55) that the Mantras of the Rik, 


in the compilation which has reached us, if not arranged strictly in chro- | 


nological order, are yet sufficiently so for historical purposes, and on 
this basis he frames the development of the Vedic faith in its various 


stages towards Brahminism, with the successive changes in the structure | 
| acter with which he is in hearty sympathy, and expands that beautifully. 


of society from universal equality to the domination of the Brahmin 


caste ; and he constructs for us a story of five exoduses of the race from | 


Sapta Sindhu, or the Panjab, with all their details of success and defeat. 
His plan does not enable the reader to verify the passages on which 
this strange superstructure is founded, for there are no references through- 
out the text; but he professes to give them in an extended analytical 
index at the end. On examination of this, however, the student still 
finds himself obliged to rely solely upon the authority of the author, for 
the occasional references to the Rik (in the doubtful translation of M. 
Langlois) are to passages which throw no light upon the hardy assump- 
tions in the text. ‘Ihe author’s system, in fact, is one which would 
enable any writer of average ingenuity to construct a story conforming 
to any required a friori hypothesis. Everything thus depends upon 


| good deal about himself. 
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STANLEY’S WESTMINSTER SERMONS.—Dean Stanley was not a 
He touched none of the deeper chords 
But he was a singularly graceful and happy 
preacher. No man could speak more skilfully to the special emotions 
which were aroused by the events of the day. His ‘* Westminster Ser- 
mons on Special Occasions ’’ (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons) ex- 
hibit him at his very best. They form a felicitous pulpit comment upon 
a series of notable events which had occurred since his installation as 
Dean in 1864. First come five on events speciaily related to the Abby ; 
then five on royal and national events, chiefly concerning the royal 
family. ‘Lhe fifteen which follow are obituary sermons, and possess a 
lasting interest. They range in point of time from Palmerston to 
Beaconsfield, and include theologians (Maurice, Kingsley, Thirlwall, 
Thyane) ; men of science (Herschell, Lyell) ; men of letters (Dickens, 
Grote, Carlyle) ; and others (Dr. Livingstone, Sir Gilbert Scott, Lord 
Lawrence and the Princess Alice). We should not expect an exhaustive 
treatment of any of these within the brief limits of an Anglican sermon. 
What cana man say of Frederick Maurice on six pages? But Dean 
Stanley always finds in the subjects of his discourse some aspect of char- 


We may not learn much about these others from him, but we learn a 
And while he was not a man of high and 


| deep thought, he was a man of breadth, sunny disposition and inexhaus- 


the confidence to be placed in the intellectual processes of the author, anda | 


single extract wili be sufficient to show the character of M. Fontane’s 


mind and the scientific value of his treatment. Speaking of what he calls | 


the first exodus of the Aryas, he thus explains its success : 

‘¢ He who is able to subject his words to the rigid laws of poetry 
manifests a taste for obedience, a spirit of order, most favorable to the 
useful development of warlike qualities. The severe discipline of Aryan 
versification is so closely observed from the very beginning of the Vedic 


| of all the disciples of Ewald. 
| critics of Germany. 


hymns that we are permitted to believe that in its first expedition the | 


Aryan army was perfect. The Aryas must have met the innumerable 
Dasyus, not like an encroaching horde rushing on its prey, but calmly, 
after reflection, and in a manner settled in advance. It is thus that 
‘a few men,’ according to the expressions of the contemporary poet, 
triumphed over the ‘ multitude of enemies.’’’ (Pp. 128-9). 


The second volume, devoted to Mazdeism or Zoroastrianism, is a . 


worthy companion to its predecessor. 


It is written in the same style of | 


confident dogmatism, presenting, with the complacent certainty of his- | 
torical narrative, the story of the mythical kings and heroes of the Peish- | 


dadian and Kayanian dynasties whose exploits form the legendary annals 
of Iran as related in the Shah-nameh—very much as if one should ex- 
tract from Apollodorus the feats of Heracles and Jason, Theseus and the 
Hecatoncheires, and gravely entitle it a history of Greece. It is perhaps 
to be expected that the careless recklessness of the author should lead 
to occasional contradictions, as when (pp. 62-3) the Bundehesh is stated 
to form part of the Avesta, and the whole to be the undoubted work of 
Zoroaster, while soon after we are told (p. 75), with equal positiveness, 
that the Bundehesh is ‘‘ certainly modern.’’ 

M. Fontane’s acquaintance with Mazdeism seems to be confined to 


these two works—-probably because they were the only ones brought to | 


Europe a century ago by Anquetil-Duperron, whose antiquated edition | 
is the one referred to throughout. Great as was the service rendered by | 


the marvellous zeal of Anquetil, his labors have been superseded, and 
the texts he revealed have been supplemented by the work of succeeding 
scholars, with which the author appears to be very imperfectly acquainted. 
He makes no reference whatever to the Sad-der, of whicha Latin trans- 
lation was published by Hyde a couple of centuries ago, nor to the very 
important edition of the Dinkard in Pehlvi, Gujrati, and English, by 
the Dustoor Sunjara, now appearing at Bombay ; nor to the Minokhired 


and other Mazdean works of which we owe English versions to the in- | 


defatigable industry of Mr. West. All these are indispensable to any 
one desirous of understanding the noble institutions, social as well as re- 
ligious, founded by Zarathustra Spitama. Had M. Fontane thus given his 
subject intelligent and conscientious investigation, he would hardly have 
fallen into the error (p. 148) of representing the comparatively modern 


heresy of a supreme being—Zeruana Akarene or Limitless Time—the | 
creator of both Hormazd and Ahriman, as having formed part of the | 


pure Dualism taught by Zoroaster. 

It would be charity to attribute to a slip of the pen the extraordinary 
blunder (p. 89) of making Pythagoras quote Clement of Alexandria ; 
but as the author constructs history for himself, perhaps he may be per- 
mitted, also, to manufacture his own chronology. If these volumes 
are to be taken as a fair sample of what are to follow, it will be entirely 
safe, in advance, to pronounce the whole to be altogether worthless. 





tible charity. 

The last seven sermons are on miscellaneous subjects. The best 
known to American readers is that on the anniversary of our Declaration 
of Independence,—a discourse which excited much unfriendly comment 
in England, but helped to endear the good man to the people of this 
Greater Britain. 








STEBBINS’s SruDY OF THE PENTATEUCH.—The theory of the late 
origin of the Pentateuch and especially the Levitical legislation, which 
has been put forward in our times as an established result of ‘‘ the higher 
criticism,’’ has found antagonists, not only among orthodox critics, but 
among those who should feel themselves quite free to adopt that view if they 
thought it well founded. Dr. August Dillmann, of Berlin, is the greatest 
He has no superior among the Biblical 
In his new edition of Knobel’s’‘‘ Handbiicher to 
Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus,’’ he enters the lists in defence of the view 
which ascribes a great antiquity to much of the Mosaic books, and 
especially to the substance of the Levitical cultus and code. Dr. Rufus 
P. Stebbins, a Unitarian critic, and formerly Profissor of Hebrew at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, takes substantially the same view (‘‘ A Study 
of the Pentatcuch;’’ Boston, Geo. H. Ellis). He admits, as the 
result of independent investigations, the possibility and probability of 
interpolations in the old text. But the books as a whole he regards as of 
great antiquity and as giving a substantial and sufficient account of the 
early history of the Jewish nation. He begins with a review of Kuenen’s 
‘History of Israel,’’ which he follows up with a series of chapters on 
the external and internal evidences of the antiquity of the books in 
question. This constitutes, with Prof. Greene’s paper, the only notable 
attempts by American authors to enter the lists against the school re- 
presented by Prof. Robertson Smith. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

EssAYs ON THE FLOATING-MATTER OF TIE AlR, IN RELATION TO PUTREFACTION AND 
IxFection. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Pp. 338, $—-. D. Appleton &fCo., 
New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 7 

AwNTs, BEES, AND WASPS. A RECORD OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF THE 
SociaL HYMENOPTERA. By Sir John Lubbock, F. R. S.,D. C. L., LL. D. [ Ete.,] 
(The International Scientific Series.) Pp. 448, $—- Colored plates. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE BRIDAL MARCH AND OTHER STORIES. By Bjérnsterne Bjdrnson. ‘Translated 
from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Pp. 201. $1.co. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Henry D, Tooreav. By F. B. Sanborn. (American men of Letters, Edited by 
Charles Dudley Warner.) Pp. 325. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
(J. b. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

HAMMERSMITH: His HARVARD Days. Chronicled by Mark Sibley Severance. 
Pp. 524. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

Two Days. By W. Newport. Vp. 73. $0.60. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


SCIENCE. 
TITO VIGNOLI’?S “MYTH AND SCIENCE.” 

ia VIGNOLI, though occupying a prominent place among the 

scientific ren of Italy, scarcely is known in-America at all. Yet 
he has been doing good work for nearly twenty years—since he estab- 
lished. himself among the advanced thinkers of the age by the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Dottrina Razionale del Progresso’’ (Milan, 1863). This 
was an extraordinary work for so young a man; and at that time, before 
the national mind of Italy was even partly freed from its habit of priestly 
vassalage, to publish it required an amount of moral courage that Ame- 
ricans scarcely can understand, and certainly cannot appreciate. In 
uttering its doctrines, Vignoli ranged himself with the small but brave 
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band of scientists whose creed was ‘‘ Truth for Truth’s sake ;’’ who ab- 
solutely rejected dogma: and he has remained in earnest union with 
this body ever since. His latest publication, ‘‘Myth and Science,” 
(American edition: D. Appleton & Co., New York, anonymously trans- 
lated, ) comniends itself immediately to the reader who is at all acquainted 
with the literature of comparative mythology, by the original foundation 
upon which his structure of fact, thought and deduction is raised; and 
this favorable consideration is strengthened by his forcible development 
to a strong conclusion of his original proposition that myth and science 
have the same genesis. It is a good deal in these days to find two origi- 
nal ideas in one book. 

Vignoli’s basis of myth is lower than that of any other mythologist. 

He recognizes the myth-making faculty not in man alone, but in all ani- 
mals Unconsidered, this seems to be an untenable proposition. With 
a little consideration, nearly all of us will recail to mind facts within our 
own knowledge, which confirm his view. He holds that all brutes at- 
tribute to all natural objects a personality. That they regard the wind 
that chills them, the rock that falls in their Jair and annoys them, as real 
beings actuated by a positive desire to do them harm ; while the forces 
of nature, or the natural objects which comfort them, they regard also 
as real beings, but actuated, conversely, by kindly motives toward them- 
selves. Ina word, to brutes everything is alive. Vignoli cites a num- 
ber of interesting experiments which he made in the course of testing 
and demonstrating this fact; drawing attention especially to the proof 
of it found in the conduct of many brutes when confronted by what ap- 
pears to them to be the abnormal act of any (as we regard it) inanimate 
object. Within our own knowledge occurs a case in point: not long 
since, it was necessary to move a piano-forte from one part of a room to 
another. To this moving a terrier—not on any too good terms with 
the piano-forte at the best of times—violently objected. As the moving 
began, he set to barking furiously ; and presently expressed his anger 
still more pointedly by flying at the instrument and biting its legs! 
Clearly, the little dog was terrified by the movement of this huge crea- 
ture, and felt the necessity of giving it battle in self-defence. Nearly all 
of us have observed cases of a similar sort, and many such are on record 
(as in Lindsay’s ‘‘ Mind in the Lower Animals’’), and we can therefore 
accept readily Vignoli’s proposition that ‘‘eyery object of animal per- 
ception is felt, or implicitly assumed, to be a living, conscious, acting 
subject,’’ with its corollary: ‘‘The objective and simple reality, as it 
appears to man, has no existence for animals.’’ The fact should be 
mentioned that in the preparation of this, the earlier portion of his pre- 
sent work, the author is treading upon familiar ground. See his admi- 
rable ‘‘ Della legge fondamentale della intelligenza nel regno animale ”’ 
(Milan, 1877). The position in which he thus establishes the brute cre- 
ation is precisely that occupied by primitive man. Both brutes and sa- 
vages animate all the objects and phenomena of nature; thus creating a 
super-natural world within and of the natural—and thus generating the 
world of myth. The value of this curious revelation of fact—so obvious 
when it is revealed—is the part that it plays in sustaining the doctrine 
of evolution. The physiological phase of this doctrine is established. 
Vignoli has the honor of assisting materially to establish its psychologi- 
cal phase also. 

Having thus laid a deeper and broader foundation for mythology 
than any other mythologist has succeeded in doing, Vignoli proceeds to 
establish a more precise position for mythology than has yet been 
attempted. He treats it not as being complete in itself, a faculty or 
natural mental necessity lying apart, but as the primitive and secondary 
portion of man’s mental developement. With him, myth is a vagary of 
the mind, but it is a vagary that inevitably develops into a habit, and 
that eventually leads to positive and precise results. It is the first, and 
spontaneous, evidence of the awakening of the faculty of observation, 
and it leads directly to the operation of the reflective faculty, and this 
being once fairly aroused the way is open to the accomplishment of the 
greatest feats of reasoning thought of which the human mind is capable. 
Animals below the grade of man stop short in the primitive region of 
myth ; man, the highest animal form as yet evolved, has progressed 
from myth to science. With a sure hand, Vignoli traces this mental 
evolution—an evolution that has been checked, that has been time and 
again cut short, in particular places by the pressure of an inharmonious 
or positively antagonistic environment ; but that, nevertheless, has gone 
forward always, over the world at large, with an ever-increasing force. 
In no past age can we see any such great advance as has been accom- 
plished in the brief period of the past century ; but we can see, looking 
back over the history of all ages, how steadily and grandly reason has 
been conquering superstition ever since the world began ; how primitive 
myths, in themselves ugly and unmeaning, have been wrought into beau- 
tiful systems of mythology, which possess a positive meaning in that they 
comprehend and explain the natures of vanished races of men; how 
these systems, in turn, have passed into and still remain integral parts 
of noble religions, varying from the semi-intellectual faith of Confucius 
to the humanitarian faiths of Boodhism and Christianity ; and how, by 
a still further refinement; the popular faiths of the world, even now in 
our own time, are being exalted into what seems to be a fit faith in which 
all minor, dogmatic creeds shall be lost ; a religion of positive knowl- 
edge, of faith founded upon scientific fact, of reason. 








From myth to science, as Vignoli shows it, the transition is coherent 


and direct. The investigative faculty set in motion by the instinct 
which forces the lower animals and primitive man to apprehend myth, 
has worked constantly for man’s enlightenment; and gradually has 
loosed him from the bondage of superstition in which its first weak efforts 
in search of truth only bound him the more fast. It has distinguished 
and gradually differentiated the fanciful attributes from the real attri- 
butes of things, and—perceiving the difference between the conclusions 
which the mind has reached wandering vaguely, and those which it has 
reached under vigorous control—it has systematized fancy, and from 
this vantage ground has gone on to systematize abstract thought. This 
stage being reached, the mind is ready to pass on to any intellectual 
height with reason as its only guide. Yet even now, when we rightly 
hold that science is attained, myth has not vanished. Myth still con- 
stitutes a great part of religion, and is a part even of science itself. The 
hereditary instinct to animate inanimate things crops out again in the 
evident tendency to personify abstract ideas and concepts. We speak 
—and an example is at hand in the preceding sentences—of Science, 
Religion, Myth, Force, Space, and a thousand other abstractions, as 
though they were actual beings. To be sure, for the most part this 
habit of speech is a mere thoughtless conventionality, but, none the 
less, its underlying principle is a survival of the instinct that makes 
brutes and brutal men believe that rocks and rivers are live things. It 
is as much a proof of our psychological evolution as our rudimentary 
tails are a proof of our physiological evolution. Our minds, like our 
bodies, still retain features which come not of present requirements, but 
are due to hereditary descent. And precisely because we thus can prove 
his proposition by our own perceptions, is it possible to accept Vignoli’s 
doctrine that science is the offspring of myth. 

In a mere running commentary, such as this is, upon the distinguish- 
ing features of Vignoli’s remarkable work, it is impossible to do justice 
to his clearness of expression and rational development of thought. 
These excellencies must be had from him direct. All that can be 
attempted here is to indicate his main propositions and line of reasoning, 
and to commend highly his treatise as being a strong presentment of 
original ideas. 3. a. 3. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
N their «¢ Campaigns of the Civil War” series, Messrs, Scribner’s Sons, New York 
will immediately issue No. VIII. in the chronological order, which will be enti- 
tled “« The Mississippi,” written by Lieut. F. V. Greene, of the U. S. Army ; late Mili- 
tary Attaché to the U. States Legation at St. Petersburg; author of “ The Russian 
Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78,” and of « Army Life in Russia.” 

The widow of the Italian patriot, Giorgio Pallavicino, has finished the first part of 
her task of editing his memoirs. The period now published gives Pallavicino’s remin- 
iscences of the events between 1796 and 1848. 

The papers of the late Lydia Maria Child are being revised and prepared for the 
press by Mrs. S. E. Sewall and Mrs. S. M. Parsons, who is a niece of Mrs. Child. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham has completed his biography of the late George Ripley, 
and the work is now passing through the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready a new and enlarged edition of «« Memories 
of Old Friends,” to which are added fourteen letters from J. S. Mill, never before pub- 
lished. They also announce “ Bimbi,” a volume of fairy tales, by “Ouida,” which 
were written for the little Prince of Naples. They have just issued, in paper covers, 
“The Marble Family,” by Shaler Hillyer; “Star by Star,” “In Exile,” and « Wild 
Hyacinthe,” by Mrs. Randolph. The latter two have been out of print for sometime. 

A new volume of poems from Mr. Longfellow, including all the lyrics that he 
wrote after the publication of ‘Ultima Thule,” is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and is called “In the Harbor: Ultima Thule, Part II.,” a title chosen by 
Mr. Longfellow, himself. The same publishers announce that Mrs. Ole Bull is writing 
a life of her husband, which they will issue in the autumn. 

Auother novel of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s—“ The Bridal March,”—will be published 
this month, with four illustrations. 

A rare little 16mo volume, printed at Boston by B. Green, in 1720, entitled “The 
Indian Primer and Milk for Babes,” was sold at an auction sale in London, recently 
for fifty pounds. ; 

The Prussian Government, always liberal in granting historians access to its archives, 
has now permitted the publication of the most authentic materials for a very modern 
chapter of history. This is a volume, edited by Von Poschinger and published by Hir- 
zel, ot Leipzig, containing the confidential correspondence between Prince Bismarck 
and Count Manteuffel during the years 1851 to 1854, when the former was the Prus- 
sian representative at the German Diet at Frankfort, and the latter Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Berlin. A second volume will carry the correspendence down 
to 1859. 

A remarkable book has lately been printed at Stockholm, entitled, “ Le Livre de 
Marco Polo: fac-simile d’un manuscrit du 14 siécle, conservé 4 la Bibliothéque Royale 
de Stockholm, public avec préface par A. Nordenskjéld.” The original manuscript, 
which dates from the first half of the 14th century, and was taken from the library. of 
Charles V. of France, is an early and valuable account of the travels of the celebrated 
Venetian. Only about 200 copies of the work, which is in quarto, have been 
struck off. 
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Richard Henry Stoddard is preparing a series of English and American poets,— | 


American for the English market and English for the American market. 

Wilkie Collins is engaged in writing a new serial story, the publication of which 
will begin at once. In this work the question of vivisection is placed in a new point 
of view, by tracing the effect of the habitual practice of cruelty on,human character. 

The London Atheneum says: “Mr. Anthony Trollope, who has been making a 
somewhat lengthy sojourn in Ireland, has just returned to London. We understand 
that a new work in connection with Ireland may shortly be expected from his pen.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue early in the winter season a volume on Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti and his influence and work in art and literature. It ‘vill be written by 
Mr. William Sharp, who kad the intimate friendship of Rosetti. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, announce that they will have ready in July a 
volume by Horace C. Hovey, of New Haven, Conn., on “ Celebrated American Caverns.” 
It describes particularly the Mammoth, Wyandot, and Luray Caves, and has also full 
notices of Weyer’s, Howe’s, and Pickett’s, the Cave of Cacahuamilpa, and others. 
Mr. Hovey has already published numerous articles on single caverns, in different pe- 
riodicals, and has forthcoming papers of the same nature in the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica.” 

D. Lothrop & Co. have in active preparation a subscription edition of Paul H. 
Hayne’s poetical works. 

President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, is engaged in writing a life of 
Albert Gallatin for the American Statesman series. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes is engaged upon a memoir of the late Daniel Macmillan, who, 
with his younger brother, the present much respected head of the house, founded the 
firm of Macmillan & Co. 








DRIFT. 

—Queen Victoria has recently purchased three very beautifully designed tapestry 
panels, which have been worked upon the looms of the royal tapestry factory at Old 
Windsor. The subjects, each of which is woven upon a gold-silk ground, are allegor- 
ical, “Religion” being represented by a figure of St. Agnes, “ Honor” by that of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and “ Purity” by Jeanne d’Arc. 

—An electric railway is to be made in the picturesque valley of the Bruhl, near 
Vienna. It will extend from the railway station of the sulphurous baths of Merdling to 
the hotel known as the “ Zwei Raben,” near Meierei, in the Hinterbruhl, which is an- 
nually frequented by thousands of tourists. The length will be nearly two miles. 

—Mr. J. A. Millais has just commenced a portrait of Lord Salisbury. It is a com- 
mission from Mr. W. H. Smith, and will probably be exhibited at next year’s Academy. 


—It is stated that an article will shortly appear from the pen of the prefect of studies 
at the Roman Catholic College, Stonyhurst, England, in antagonism to the extreme 
evolution theory, based on a simple observation of botanical phenomena. 

—A statue of Savonarola was to be unveiled on the 4th instant, in the Salone dei 
Cinquecento, at Florence. The inscription is to be “4 Girolamo Savonarola, dopo 
trecentottantoquattro anni, [Italia redenta, iv. Giugno, A. D. 1882.” 

—Amongst the recent additions to the Zodlogical Society’s Gardens, in London, 
one of much scientific interest is the great ground cuckoo of Sumatra, a bird bearing 
a general resemblance to the rook, stepping like a gallinaceous bird, but with two toes 
before and two behind, as in the cuckoo. 

— It is announced in London that Mr. Browning has promised to sit to Miss Clara 
Montalba for a bust, for which she has a commission from one of the poet’s admirers. 

— Lightning recently demolished the marble statue on the Confederate monument 
at Columbia, S. C., which was chiselled in Italy at a cost of over $6,000. 

—The French Government is making preparations to send out an Antarctic expedi- 
tion to Cape Horn. M. Mascart, the head of the Bureau Central, has been commu- 
nicated with for the appointment of the meteorological and magnetical observers, The 
expedition will be fitted out for a period of eighteen months, and two and one-half 
million francs have been voted for it. 

—Concerning “ Porcelain and the Art of its Production,” Mr. Charles Louth, the 
administrator of the French national manufactory at Sevres, has an interesting article 
in the Popular Science Monthly for July. He says: “The discovery of porcelain in 
China is traced back to a high antiquity. The Chinese have certainly made it re- 
gularly for at least a thousand years; many authors fix the discovery at fifteen hundred 
or eighteen hundred years ago, but no evidence exists to justify our going further back 
than a thousand years. The first pieces that came to Europe were probably brought 
by the Venetians at the end of the thirteenth century. Charles VII., King of France, 
received a present of Chinese porcelains, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
from the Sultan of Babylon; but it was not till the sixteenth century that the importa- 
tion of these Oriental products by Portuguese and Dutch merchants assumed a real 
importance. The discovery of tender porcelain was made in France toward the end 
of the seventeenth century, but whether by Louis Poterat or by Reverend, at Paris or 
Rouen, is disputed. This ware has no relation with real porcelain; it contains neither 
kaolin nor feldspar, but is an artificial product, a kind of glass made from a mixture 
composed essentially of sand, lime, potash, soda, and a small quantity of marine marl. 
This mixture, made plastic by the addition of manganese or other fluxes, is baked 
without glazing, and is covered after baking with a glazing composed of silica, lead, 
potash, and soda. The beauty of the material, its perfect glaze, and the facility with 
which vitrifiable colors are fixed in it, make of tender porcelain a ware exceptionally 
adapted to decoration.” 








COMMUNICATION. 

MR. MUNBY’S NEW DOCTRINE OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
.. is always something phenomenal in the rebound of popular sentiment, and 

nowhere do we find a more patent demonstration of the fact than in the current 
movement of literary taste. This reflection is induced by the marked attention with 
which Mr. Munby’s homely poem, “ Dorothy,” has been received on both sides of the 
water, and by the unanimity of the critics in regard to the points wherein the poem is 
most deserving of the respect of the thoughtful reader. 

To say that “ Dorothy” is an apotheosis of hard hands and red arms, is but to 
state a half truth, forthe book appears to occupy the position of a special pleader not 
only for the honorable character of hard hands and red arms, as developments of the 
female form divine, but for the societary usages which render such developments fre- 
quent. Had the author confined himself to an exposition of the nobility of honest 
labor, he might well have claimed our attention as a practical philosopher even though 
he failed as a poet, but when he boldly asserts the desirability of conditions which put 
woman at the tail of a plough, when he causes his heroine to clean out a pig-sty and 
claims for her a higher realization of true womanhood decause of her so doing, then 
indeed we must regard him as a pronounced radical in matters of social reform. But 
this is not all. Dorothy is brawny, square-shouldered, heavy-limbed ; she places her 
shoulders in a yoke at times; she wears hob-nailed shoes several sizes too large for the 
men, and on one occasion is obliged to carry a pair of gentleman’s gloves in her hand 
because she cannot get them on her own huge hands. Very well. Nobody will find 
fault with Dorothy for that, She is “only a servant of all work,” and is to be hon- 
ored for her honest toil and for her absolute freedom from the vanity which in normal 
human beings leads them to try to look their best. The extraordinary part of it all is 
that Mr. Munby appears to think that his type is a higher realization of artistic beauty 
than that furnished by limbs and shoulders of natural feminine proportions, Not con- 
tent with the assertion of the moral superiority of an acquiescence in the necessary 
conditions of life, he would have us believe that the principle of beauty finds a loftier 
development in toil-deformed hands and unsexed limbs than in the delicate curves and 
tender flesh which have furnished the inspiration of poet, painter and sculptor ever 
since the day when the All-wise Creator decided that it was ‘not good for man to be 
alone.” 

If we are to accept the teaching of « Dorothy,” we must get quite away from the 
cult of natural artistic interpretation; we must paint ox-like Madonnas and carve 
Herculean Venuses, else we shall proclaim ourselves but the weaklings of an ultra and 
and effete zestheticism. A fig for the curve of Psyche’s shoulders, but let us see to 
it that she has thick ankles! Circe may smile her most sardonic smile, but she must 
be the muscular match of anyone of the hirsute companions of Ulysses!) And why? 
Because of the discovery that masculinity is admirable in a woman, and that the 
effects of unwomanly toil are in the direction of artistic perfection, and altogether desi- 
rable per se! Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat, and whatever difference of 
opinion there may be in regard to the merits of Mr. Munby’s elegiac verse, he fur- 
nishes evidence of being on the brink of some extraordinary change of condition. 

The fact that such a poem as “‘ Dorothy,” written without any attempt at poetic 
style (and indeed, aside from the rarity of English Hexameter, being singularly devoid 
of any individuality,) should command wide notice, would, seem to be an expression 
of the violent reaction caused by ten years of abnormal development in the opposite 
direction. Ever since Mr. Swinburne caught the popular ear with the loveliness of 
his melody, and quickened the popular blood with his “ raptures and roses,” the school 
has advanced (?) step by step until it has reached the point of poetic inanition and 
mere artistic rhapsody. The world, being nearly dead of the “lilies and languors,” 
welcomes the sudden administration of a tonic,and pauses not toenquire whether it may 
not be ratsbane; and so after being intoxicated by the perfect beauty of Chastelard 
and seasick over Oscar Wilde’s “ Impressions,” it is ready to accept any counter-irritant, 
even though it take the repellent form of a Dorothy. 

It is comforting, nevertheless, to remember that violent reactions settle at last in 
equilibrium ; and after the elephantine hand shall have sufficiently offset the “unkissed 
kisses,” we shall doubtless get back to a judicious sense of the true province and devel- 
opment of the principle of beauty. FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 26, 


FINANCIAL AND 7RADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, June 29. 

HE financial situation is not materially changed from last week. There is a 

marked hesitation in stock dealing, and the markets have been reported dull, 
operators on the “ bull”’ side being apparently waiting for more information concern- 
ing the crops, and a fuller assurance of their safety, while, on the other hand, the pros- 
pects of a large yield are so good that there is not much readiness to speculate on the 
“bear” side. Some shipments of gold continue to be made, but they have been, ap- 
parently, more on account of the demands made by Italy for the resumption of specie 
payments than for the settlement of current business balances between this country and 
Europe. 

The,closing quotations, (sales,) of principal stocks in Philadelphia, yesterday, were 
as follows: Pennsylvania Railroad, 577; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 59%; Lehigh 
Navigation, 39; Northern Pacific, 40% ; Northern Pacific, preferred, (buyer 30 days,) 
787%; United Companies of New Jersey, 18534 ; Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
(buyer 30 days,) 29% ; Huntingdon and Broad Top Railroad, 14; Buffalo, Pittsburg 
& Western, 16%; Northern Central Railroad, 48. The dealings were light, and the 
market was quoted “firm” at the close. 
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The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New York 
market, yesterday: Chicago and Northwestern, common, 131; Chicago and 
Northwestern, preferred, 1453¢; Canada Southern, 5114; Central Pacific, 90%; 
Colorado Coal, 44%; Columbus, C. and I. C., 814; Delaware and Eludson, 111 5g; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 127%; Denver and Rio Grande, 55%; Erie 
and Western, 26; East Tennessee, 97%; East Tennessee, preferred, 1634 ; Hannibal 
and St. Joseph, 85; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 85%; Indianapolis, Blocm- 
ington and Western, 39; Kansas and Texas, 3334; Lake Shore and M. Southern, 
110 5g; Louisville and Nashville, 667%; Michigan Central, 891; M. & St. Paul,111 7%; 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 127%; Mobile and Ohio, 17; Manhattan 
Railway, 53; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 85%; Missouri Pacific, 94; 
Milwaukee and Lake Shore, 47; New York Central, 1303; New York, Lake Erie 
and Western, 357%; Norfolk and Western preferred, 50; New York, Ontario and 
Western, 237%; New Jersey Central, 761%; Nashville and Chattanooga, 5634 ; Ohio 
and Mississippi, 3334 ; Ohio Central, 1356; Pacific Mail, 425g; Peoria, Decatur and 
Ev., 28; Rochester and Pittsburgh, 24; St. Paul and Omaha, 40%; St. Paul and 
Omaha, preferred, 104%; ‘Texas Pacific, 441%; Union Pacific, 111%; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, 27; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 504% ; Western 
Union, 84%. 

The closing prices of United States securities, in New York, yesterday, were as 
follows: 


Bid, Asked. 
United States 6s, 1881, continued at 3%, . : ‘ 100 4 1003 


United States 5s, 1881, continued at 34%, . ‘ ‘ IOL% 1013 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . ; a . 114% 114% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ‘ . 114% 1144 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . . . : 119\% 119% 


United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ; ‘ ° 120\% 120% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . R ‘ : 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, é . ; : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ ‘ . . 131 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ * ° 7 132 


United States currency 6s, 1899, ° . . ° 133 
The shipments of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $1,257,0C0, 
nearly all gold, in bars. The steamship * Scythia,” sailing from the same port, yes- 
terday, took out $1,400,000 for the Italian loan account. 
According to the sime authority, the product for 1879 amounts to $29,409,000. 
An election for officers of the Central Railroad of New Jersey was held on Friday 
of last week, and the combination formed for its control in the interest of the Phila- 


delphia and Readingand Baltimore and Ohio Railroads was successful without serious 


| opposition, the directors chosen including Robert Garrett, Franklin B. Gowen, and 
Edward C. Knight. ‘The road is still in the hands of a receiver, Lut is expected to be 


restored to the full control of its stockholders. 
The statement made by the New York banks, on Saturday, showed an increase of 
$743,850 in surplus reserve, the amount held being $9,381,250 in excess of the legal 


| requirement. It is probable, however, that the actual gain, at the end of the week, 


was somewhat less than that shown by the statement—-which is one of averages for 
the whole week. The figures shown by the banks were as follows: 


June 17. June 24. Differences, 
Loans, . ‘ : $317,465,000 $318,716,800 Inc. $1,251,800 
Specie, : 57,884,900 58,957,600 Dec. 1,072,700 
Legal tenders, . 26,905,500 26,546,400 Dec. 359,100 
Deposits, . 304,612,c00 304 491,000 Dec. 121,000 
Circulation, 18,502,000 18,562,800 Inc. 60,800 


The Philadelphia Banks, in their statement on Saturday, showed a small decrease 
in reserve. Their figures, stated comparatively, 


June 17. June 24. Differences, 
Loans, . ; - $75,416,178 75,887,666 Inc. $471,488 
Reserve, . 19,508,552 19,466,196 Dec. 42,356 
Deposits, . 54,523,308 54,690,128 Inc. 166,820 
Circulation, 9,706,953 9,717,076 Inc. 10,123 
Clearings, 539349.434 5595 34,040 Dec. 2,815,394 
Balances, 8,422,639 7,249,856 Dec. 1,172,783 


A more favorablej statement of business is made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, for the month of May. The business of all the lines of the Company, east 
of Pittsburg and Erie, shows for that month: 





An increase in gross earnings of, x ‘ ‘ $251,980 

An increase in expenses of 173,801 

An increase in net earnings of $78,179 
The five months of 1882, as compared with the same period In 1881, show 

An increase in gross earnings of . 5 $810,690 

An increase in expenses of . 2 1,66 3,512 

A decrease in net earnings of . : . z ‘ A FS $852,822 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the five months of 1882 show a deficiency 


| in meeting all liabilities of $159,543, being a decrease as compared with the same 


period in 1881 of $1,713,312. 
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TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


Founding of the City of Philadelphia 


AND 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The following general plan of the BI-CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION has been agreed upon, subject to modification ; 

SUNDAY, October 22, 1882—Introdi.ctory religious services. 

TUESDAY, OctoLer 24—Representation of the Landing ot Penn 
and procession of civic organizations, including the representatives 
of the United States Government, State Department. visiting asso- 
ciations and county de egations, old firemen and Fire Department. 
Fireworks in the evening. 

WEDNESDAY, October a5—Trades’ display. In the evening 
historical tableaux, torchlight parade and general illumination, 

‘)} HURSDAY, October 26—Grand musical festival, parade, dis- 
play of Knights Templars, national sports, Reception in the 
evening. 

FRIDAY, October 27—Military display, grand review of land 
and naval forces, promenade concert and reception to invited guests 
in the evening, illumination and fireworks, 

In addition, the chilcren of public and private schools will partici- 
pate on a day and in form ond suanet to be hereafter desiguated. 

All civic bodies, societies, trade organizations, trades or persons 
intending to participate willI i MEDIATELY CONFER Wi iH 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, giving the names of their repre- 
sentatives or delegates. 


By order of the Executive Committee. 
ALEX. P, COL: SBERRY, General Manager, 
N. E. Cor. TENTH and CHESTNUT Sts., Phila 
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Tue Ocean Houses, 
CORNER PACIFIC AND CONNECTICUT AVENUES. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 

ELECTRIC BELLS, GAS, 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
NEAR THE BEACH. 
FINE OCEAN VIEW. 


Hot AND CoLp SEA WATER BATHS IN THE HOUSE. 


J. A. REID, Proprietor. 
CONGRESS HALL, 


Corner Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
Is now open for the accommodation of guests. All modern im- 
provements. Gas and electric beils in every room. Hot and cold 


sea-water baths in the house. Terms moderate. 
GEO. W. HINKLE, Proprietor 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 
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STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
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Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 
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HALLET & DAVIS CO. 
IVERS & POND CO. 
VOSE & SONS. 
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GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 
STAR PARLOR CO. 





Particular attention is asked to the HALLET & DAVIs 
Upright Pianos. An examination will prove that they 
excel in tone, touch, durability and appearance. 

Ivers & Ponp’s Pianos, although new claimants here, 
have an established reputation at home and will certainly 
give satisfaction abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety 
the largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G. CLemMer & Co., 


1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Nos. 2] and 23 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s ‘Gesien 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 
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Mercuant TaAIvorinc. 


THE PRICE? 


“Is my tailor reasonable in his charges? I think so, 


No. 4. 
when durability and satisfaction are considered. A low- 
priced suit is not always a cheap one, but often very 
costly. His motto is, ‘The best of everything insures 
satisfaction,’ and his profits cannot be excessive, judging 
from goods and prices. He knows how to accommodate 
two classes of customers,—first, those who desire to dress 
well economically, and, second, those who indulge in 
good clothes as a luxury. He adapts style, fabric and 
cost to individual preferences, supplying every demand 
with great favility, Since I first mentioned this establish- 
ment, many have followed my advice and been well 


suited. Please make a note of the address.” 


E, O. THOMPSON, 
Importer & Merchant Tailor. 





908 WALNUT ST,., 
PHILADELPHIA 


BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 


Red Sulphur Springs, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Famous for years, and unequalled as a 

MINERAL WATER AND SPECIFIC, 
in most forms of Bronchial or Throat Diseases, Hfemor- 
rhages of the Lungs, Tubercular Consumption and Pul- 
monary Affections in general. Also in Hypertrophy or 
Morbid Enlargement of the Heart. 

The Springs, which are 1250 feet above the level of 
the sea, are reached from Lowell, on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway. Carriages are in readiness on the 
arrival of the morning train. Circulars and other infor- 
mation in relation to the water may be obtained by ad- 
dressing CLAVIS & MORTON, Proprietors Red Sul- 
phur Springs, Monroe County, West Virginia. 


The Desmond Ilundred. 


The New Round Robin Novel, by the author 
of « A Nameless Nobleman.”’ 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 
A story of marked individuality and enthralling inter- 
est, whose scenes are laid in New England and the 


Bahamas. 
“*The novel lacks nothing of the romance, warmth, and poetry 
which characterize the author’s former works ’’—BSoston Adv. 


A Paladin of Finance. 


By EpwarpD JENKINS, author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,”’ 
etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A vivid and entertaining romance of the nobles and 
cardinals of Paris, under the new conditions of life and 
society, with an exquisite story of domestic life. 

**Full of clever hits.”— Cincinnati Gazette. 

** [mmeasurably superior to its author’s other stories.”’— Phila. 
Bulletin. 

“ The atmosphere of the book is French, but not so painfully so 
as the passionate gloom of Daudet’s stories.’’—Boston Adv. 


245 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 
E. O. THompson, Jr. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD X& CO., Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 
NEW AND 


seconpv-uann BOOKS. 
A large stock just received, and always on hand. 


New Catalogue, now ready, will be mailed to customers 
on application. 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 


15 and 17 North Thirteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR RENT. 
A Country-Seat at Elberon, Long Branch, N. J. (late 
residence of Miss Maggie Mitchell). Apply to 
WHARTON BARKER, 
28 South Third Street. 








JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Price List of Fine 
Clothing 


Saturpay, July 1, 1882. 





Men’s Business Suits 
from $10 to $25. 
Men’s Dress Suits 
from $18 to $35. 
Young Gentlemen’s Suits 
from $15 to $30. 
Boys’ Vacation Suits 
from $5 to $15. 
Children’s Suits 
from $2.50 to $14. 
Many new things for hot weather 
wear. Genuine English Seersucker 
(copy of China fabric) Coats, $2.50. 
Striped Office Coat, 50 cents. The 
Salt Bag All-Linen Drill Suit is very 
stylish and sells well. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 












MITCHELL’S — 


Carpet Cleaning House, Mags 
2ist & Race Sts, f 


NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE HARBOR. 


Ultima Thule. Part 1. By HENRY WaADSWorRTH 
LoncFE: Low. With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 








This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since the 
appearance of * Ultima Thule,” with a number of poems 
never before printed, which first appear in this book. 
his is the last volume of lyrics the world can have from 
Mr. Longfellow. 


IN THE SADDLE. 


I vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and other 
lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stirring poetry will 
greatly enjoy. It must be a very popular summer book. 


MABEL VAUGHAN. 


By the author of “The Lamplighter,” etc. Mew 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


«‘ Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than “The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
nounced by critics even better than that famous story. 

It has been out of print for some years, and is now 
brought out in a new edition, which will be welcomed 
by a new generation of readers. 


7WO HARD CASES. 


By W. W. Gopp1nc, M. D., Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 
1 vol. 18mo, $1.00. 


One of the “two hard cases” is Guiteau, and Dr, 
Godding’s discussion of his abnormal state of mind is not 
only very interesting, but from his large experience and 
observation, is peculiarly valuable. The other “hard 
case” is less known, but the account of it is remarkably 


engaging. 





xt Por sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, 








J: E. CALDWELL & Co. 


SoLtrt -AGENTs In AMERICA 


EKEGREN WATCH, 


No. 902 CHESTNUT STREET. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS, CHAS. E. CORNELIUS, A. G, HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PoRCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure anp Encine Bultpinc 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PenNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS. 
Raitway Frocs, CROossINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO., 


20 SoutH Ercutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








| ADIES’ fine (stom SHOES, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





ce ee 


